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TO  OUR  READERS. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  with  our  new  type,  which 
W'e  this  day  beg  to  introduce  to  their  favour,  we  have  made 
one  or  two  slight  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
ting  np  of  the  Literary  Journal.  These  consist  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  rejection  of  the  lines  formerly  used,  by  which 
means  we  are  enabled  to  add  materially  both  to  the  breadth 
and  length  of  our  columns,  and  to  give,  we  think,  a  lighter 
and  less  monotonous  air  to  our  pages.  The  quarto  weekly 
periodicals  have  now  very  slightly  the  advantage  of  us  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter  tliey  contain,  while  they 
have  all  the  disiidvantage  of  being  sold  at  a  higher  price. 

As  to  our  future  literary  exertions,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  shall  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  anxiously  studying  to 
make  each  succeeding  number  better  than  its  predecessor* 
In  the  critical  department,  whatever  weight  may  be  attach- 
«Mi  to  our  judgment,  we  are  resolved  that  our  opinions  shall 
always  be  delivered  faithfully  and  impartially ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  have  already  acquired  some  character  upon  this 
s(!ore.  It  is,  upon  all  occasions,  our  most  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  falling  into  so  serious  an  error  as  that  to  which  Pope 
alludes,  with  his  usual  precision,  in  these  lines 

'Tis  hard  to  cay,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill ; 

But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense.” 

It  is  now  well  known  that  our  Journal  enjoys  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day ; 
and  hoping  that  what  has  been  already  done  may  serve  as 
some  guarantee  for  what  we  shall  yet  do,  we  have  only  to 
thank  the  public  for  the  smiles  they  have  so  lavishly  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  us,  and  repeat  our  assurance  that  we  wish  to  be 
judged  of  not  by  our  promises  and  intentions,  but  by  our 
deeds. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  From  tli 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.  By  Washingto 
Irving.  In  two  volumes.  I^ondon.  John  Murray 
1829.  8vo,  j)p.  407  and  421. 

Washington  Irving’s  reputation  in  this  country  di 
pends  on  his  “  Sketch  Book.”  Neither  his  “  Tales  of 
Iraveller,”  nor  his  “  Life  of  Cidumhiis,”  have  met  wit 
nearly  so  much  success.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meri 
however,  though  ot  different  kinds,  in  both  these  work: 
Irving  is  not  a  very  powerful  or  original  thinker ;  but  1 
possesses,  to  perfection,  the  art  of  expressing  winning  sent 
ments  in  graceful  and  elegant  language.  lie  has  cultivatt' 
his  tiiste  in  composition  with  almost  Addisonian  nicety 
and  he  sails  over  the  summer  sea  of  prose  rejoicing  in  tl 
8«lt  breezes  that  follow  his  track.  Like  his  prototyp 
he  jierhaps  sacritices  too  much  to  the  Graces  ;  yet  he  is  i 
full  of  refinement  and  polish,  that  it  is  not ‘difficult 
01^1  ve  him  for  being  less  masculine  and  nervous. 


“  A  Chronicle  of  the  Coiupu'st  of  Granada,”  is  a  title 
which  very  imperfectly  explains  the  nature  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  handsome  hook  before  us.  On  seeing  it  announced, 
we  w’ere  unable  to  make  out  whether  we  were  to  exi>ect  a 
piece  of  fiction,  a  history,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  both  comes  nearest  the  truth.  Taking  for  the  basis 
of  his  w'ork  certain  voluminous  manuscripts  left  scattered, 
through  different  convent  libraries  in  Spain,  by  a  monk  of 
the  name  of  Antonio  Agapida,  (for  the  existence  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  whose  AVidtings,  we  are,  of  course,  willing  to  take 
Mr  Irving’s  word,)  he  contrives  to  present  us  with  a  well- 
connected  and  glowing  narrative  of  the  ten  years’  war,  Avhich 
commencing  in  1748,  terminated  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain.  As  we  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
in  favour  of  this  production,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pave  the 
way  for  our  praise,  by  pointing  out  in  the  first  place,  what 
we  feel  to  be  its  defects,  although  these,  we  ai*e  glad  to  say, 
are  not  numerous. 

We  have  to  remark,  primo  loco,  that  the  ‘‘Chronicle” 
commences  too  abruptly.  Had  IVIr  Irving  favoured  us  with 
a  brief  historicid  introduction  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  ra¬ 
pidly  the  leading  events  which  had  characterized  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  beginning  with  their  memora¬ 
ble  victory  over  Roderick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadah*te, 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  before  their  final  overthrow, 
and  including  some  short  notices  of  the  Ommeyades,  the  Al- 
moravides,  and  other  illustrious  houses,  and  of  the  wars 
they  had  so  frequently  carried  on  against  the  Cliristians,  he 
would  have  invested  his  subseiiuent  details  with  greater  in., 
terest  than  they  are  at  present  likely  to  possess  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  reader,  who  is  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res,  though 
in  all  probability  sufHciently  ignorant  of  the  (Militical  and 
civil  relations  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  the 
two  people.  In  like  manner,  our  author  errs  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Chronicle,  which  ends  nearly  as  abruptly 
as  it  begins,  leaving  the  reader’s  curiosity  only  imperfectly  sa¬ 
tisfied.  Another  fault  Ave  have  to  find  is,  that  Mr  Irving  has 
too  easily  fallen  into  the  tone  of  the  old  Monk  Agapida,  with 
regard  to  the  coinjiarative  merit  of  the  Moors  and  Christ., 
iaiis,  Avhom  the  Catholic  chronicler  of  course  viewed  in 
very  different  lights,  invariably  undervaluing  the  Moors, 
and  servilely  extolling  the  Avorshipt)ers  of  the  cross.  Mr 
Irving,  who  affects  to  be  indebted  to  Agapida  only  for 
his  facts,  ought  to  have  been  cautious  of  introducing  in¬ 
to  his  own  narrative,  the  prejudict*s  of  a  party  Avriter 
In  the  war,  Avhose  incidents  he  destTiln's,  the  Moors 
AA'ere,  in  jioiiit  of  fact,  the  iiijun*d  peoph^  for  a  kingdom 
and  country  Avere  AAU*este<i  from  them,  to  Avhi<4i  coiiqm^st 
originally,  and  subsequent  possession  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  had  confirmed  their  title.  They  Avere,  b<*sidcs,  an 
heroic  and  noble-minded  race  ;  and  it  is  Avell  known 
that  their  progress  in  civilization,  aided  as  that  had  been 
by  the  reminiscences  of  their  Eastern  descent,  Avas  more 
rapid  and  efficient  than  that  of  their  Spanish  neigli- 
bours.  We  do  not  therefore  like  to  think  that  a  “  Chronicle 
of  Granada”  should  deny  to  its  most  distinguished  jKissess- 
ors,  the  ju’aise  so  justly  due  to  them.  One  other  ohjijction, 
and  Ave  Inwe  done.  There  is  a  little  too  much  monotony 
especially  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  perpetual  succession 
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of  forays,  and  rencounters,  and  petty  engagements,  and  small 
military  expeditions,  which  it  describes.  Some  of  these  are 
highly  interesting  and  full  of  romance,  and  as  the  work 
proceeds  the  0}>erations  become  more  important ;  but  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  narrative  is  not  more  fre¬ 
quently  relieved  by  incidents  which  would  have  broken  in 
uj>on  the  interminable  series  of  skirmishes,  sieges,  and 
battles,  and  which,  in  the  glimpses  they  might  have  pre- 
senttMl  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  times,  would  have 
afforded  a  profitable  and  agreeable  variety.  INIr  Irving 
might  easily  have  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  his  present  residence  in  Spain,  to  achieve  this  additional 
object. 

As  a  whole,  however,  we  have  been  very  much  charm¬ 
ed  with  this  work.  The  subject  is  a  remarkably  happy 
one ;  and  its  execution  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chi¬ 
valry.  The  Moors,  who,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
glory,  reigned  miisters  over  all  Spain,  had,  in  the  decay 
of  their  power,  gradually  been  dejulved  of  territory  after 
territory,  till  the  kingdom  of  Granada  alone  remained. 
It  remained,  however,  powerful  and  flourishing,  and 
there  was  not  a  Moor  who  did  not  feel  towards  it  as  a 
father  who  has  lost  all  his  children  save  one,  and  who 
heaps  upon  the  survivor  the  whole  affections  of  his  heart. 
And  Griinada  was  worthy  of  a  patriot’s  love,  with  the 
tideless  iVIediterranean  on  its  shores,  with  its  green  hills 
and  majestic  sierras,  with  its  deep,  ridi,  and  verdant  val¬ 
leys,  with  its  cities  and  their  alhambras,  and  with  an  air 
so  pure,  and  sky  so  serene,  that  the  Moors  believed  the 
paradise  of  their  prophet  to  be  situated  in  that  piirt  of  the 
heaven  which  overhung  their  kingdom.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had 
united  under  one  sce])tre,  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
and  Arragon,  directed  its  attention  to  the  coiupiest  of 
Granada,  it  was  no  marvel  that  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  anxiously  contested  wars  took  ]dace  that  ever  depo¬ 
pulated  a  country ; — it  was  no  marvel  that  every  inch  of 
ground  was  disputed,  .and  th.at  the  Spaniards,  «'ininmte<l 
by  a  desire  to  drive  the  infidels  finally  and  for  ever  out  of 
S])ain,  and  the  IVIahometans,  no  less  desirous  of  preser¬ 
ving  a  country  and  a  name  in  Europe,  should  p(*rform 
such  prodigies  of  val(»ur  as  had  rarely  been  equalled,  .and 
have  never  been  surpassed.  These  are  the  deeds  which 
INIr  Irving  undertakes  to  recount,  and  he  does  so  in  a 
style  such  as  becomes  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  Sketch  Book,” 
—flowing,  graceful,  and  picturesque. 

In  the  ye.ar  1 178,  a  Spanish  cavalier  w.as  dispatched 
by  Ferdin.and  to  the  court  of  the  INIoorish  sovereign, 
Muley  Aben  H.assan,  to  demand  the  tribute  which  it  had 
been  customary  for  his  father  to  pay,  but  which  the  son 
had  .allowed  to  fall  into  .arrear.  When  the  Sp.ani.ard  de¬ 
livered  his  message,  a  haughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the 
lip  of  the  fierce  mon.arch.  “  Tell  your  sovereign,”  said 
he,  “  that  the  kings  of  Granada,  wlh>  used  to  ]Kiy  tribute 
in  m(mey  to  the  Castili.an  crown,  are  dead.  Our  mint  at 
present  coins  nothing  but  blades  of  cimeters  and  hesuls  of 
lances.”  The  defiance  thus  boldly  thrown  down  was  the 
immediate  prelude  to  the  w.ar  of  ten  years.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  attempt  following  that  war  through  all  its 
various  fortunes  and  chivalrous  exjdoits;  but  a  few  of  the 
titles  to  the  different  chapters,  which  are  given  in  the 
quaint  style  of  the  idd  Spanish  writers,  will  afford  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  contents.  We 
meet  with  many  such  he.'idings  .as  these  : — “  How  the 
Moor  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the  war ;” — 
“  How  the  j>eople  of  Gninada  w'ere  aflected  on  hearing  of 
the  ca]»ture  of  Alliama,  and  how  the  Moorish  king  sal¬ 
lied  forth  to  regain  it ;” — “  How  the  Count  de  Cabra 
Niillied  forth  from  his  cjistle  in  «juest  of  King  Boabdil 
— ‘i.Of  the  high  and  ceremonious  reception  at  court  of 

the  Count  de  Cabra  and  the  Alc.aydede  los  Donzeles  ;” _ 

“  Foray  of  Christian  knights  into  the  ten*itories  of  the 
IVIoors  “  How  Hamet  el  Zegri  sallied  forth  with  the 
sacred  bjinner  to  .attack  the  Christian  camp ;” — “  How 
tw'o  friars  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  bow  they  came  from 


the  Holy  L.and;” — “  How  Queen  Isabella  took  .a  view  of 
the  City  of  Gnanada,  and  how  her  curi(»sity  cost  the  lives 
of  many  Christians  and  Mt)ors  ;”  &c.  &(% 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  numerous  passages, 
each  more  interesting,  and  displ.aying  finer  powers  of 
writing,  than  the  other ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  only  two  or  three,  leaving  the  reader  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  work  at  his  own  best  leisure.  Chapter  XVII. 
begins  in  the  following  simple  and  beautiful  manner  ; — 

“  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  w.atch -towers  of 
Loxa,  along  the  vjilley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through 
the  mountains  of  Alg.aringo,  They  looked  to  behold  tiie 
king  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  shining 
host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  bM)ked 
to  beludd  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  tlie  fierce  Ali 
Aten,  borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the 
wars  of  the  border. 

“  In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a 
single  horseman,  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the 
flash  of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior  ;  and,  on  nearer  ap- 
pro.ach,  by  the  richness  of  his  armour,  and  the  cap.'irisoii 
of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of  rank.  He 
reached  Loxa  faint  and  agh.ast ;  his  Arabi.an  courser  co¬ 
vered  with  fo.am  and  dust  a.id  blood,  panting  and  stagger¬ 
ing  with  fatigue,  and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having 
brought  his  master  in  safety,  he  sunk  down  and  died  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at  the  gate  gathered 
round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  mel.ancholy,  by 
his  expiring  steed.  They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant 
Cidi  Caleb,  nephew  of  the  chief  altiujui  of  the  Alb.aycen 
of  Granada.  When  the  people  of  Loxa  beheld  this  noble 
cavalier  thus  alone,  haggard  and  deje(!ted,  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  fearful  ferebodings.  ‘  Cavalier,’  said  they, 
*  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army?’  He  c.ast  his 
hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christians. 
‘  There  they  lie  !’  exclaimed  he :  ‘  The  heavens  have 

fallen  upon  them  !  all  are  lost !  all  dead !’  Upon  this 
there  was  .a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the  j»eople, 
and  loud  wailings  of  women  ;  for  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Lox.a  were  with  the  armv.  An  old  Moorish  soldier, 
scarred  in  many  a  border  battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance 
by  the  gatew.ay.  ‘  Where  is  Ali  Atar  ?’  demanded 
he  eagerly — ‘  If  he  still  live,  the  army  cannot  be  lost !’ 
‘  I  saw  his  turban  cloven  by  the  Christian  sword,’  re- 
jdied  Cidi  Caleb.  ‘  His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xenil.’ 
When  the  scddier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  bre.ast, 
and  threw  dust  upon  his  head  ;  for  he  was  an  old  follower 
of  Ali  Atar,  The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  g.ave  himself  no  re¬ 
pose  ;  but,  mounting  another  steed,  hastened  to  carry  the 
disastrous  tidings  to  Gr.anada.  As  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around  ;  for  their 
chosen  men  had  followed  the  king  to  the  wars. 

“  When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announ¬ 
ced  the  loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went 
throughout  the  city.  *  *  *  * 

“  ‘  Beautiful  Granada  !’  they  exclaimed,  ‘  how  is  thy 
glory  faded  !  The  vivanambla  no  longer  echoes  to  the 
tramp  of  steed  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it 
crowded  with  the  youthful  nobles,  eager  to  display  their 
prowess  in  the  tourney  and  the  festal  tilt  of  reeds.  Alas  ! 
the  flower  of  thy  chivalry  lies  low  in  a  foreign  land  !  The 
soft  note  of  the  lute  is  no  longer  heard  in  thy  mournful 
streets,  the  lively  c^astanet  is  silent  upon  thy  hills,  and 
the  graceful  dance  of  the  zambr.a  is  no  more  seen  beneath 
thy  bowers  !  Behold,  the  Alhambra  is  forlorn  and  deso¬ 
late  !  In  vain  do  the  orange  and  myrtle  breathe  their 
perfumes  into  its  silken  ch, ambers  ;  in  vain  does  the  night¬ 
ingale  sing  within  its  groves  ;  in  vain  are  its  marble  halls 
refreshed  by  the  sound  of  fountains  and  the  gush  of  lim- 
]>id  rills  !  Alas  !  the  countenance  of  the  king  no  longer 
shines  within  those  halls ;  the  light  of  the  Alhambra  is 
set  for  ever  !*  ” — Vol.  i.  jq).  163-9. 

Our  next  extract  is  of  a  more  spirit-stirring  kind  ; — 
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THE  DARING  EXPLOITS  OF  A  MOORISH  AND  A  CHRISTIAN 

CAVALIER. 

‘‘  When  the  Moorish  knights  heliehl  that  all  courteous 
challenges  were  unavailing,  they  sought  various  means  to 
provoke  the  Christian  warriors  to  the  tield.  Sometimes  a 
body  of  them,  fleetly  mounted,  would  gallop  up  to  the 
skirts  of  the  camp,  and  try  who  should  hurl  his  lance  far¬ 
thest  within  the  harriers  ;  leaving  his  name  inscribed  on 
it,  or  a  label  aflixed  to  it,  containing  some  taunting  defi¬ 
ance.  These  bravadoes  caused  great  irritation;  but  still 
the  Spanisli  warriors  were  restrained  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  king. 

“  Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Tarfe, 
renowned  for  his  great  strength  and  daring  s]>irit,  bnt 
whose  courage  partook  of  fierce  audacity  rather  than  chi- 
valric  lieroism.  In  one  of  these  sallies,  when  tliey  were 
skirting  the  Christian  camp,  this  arrogant  Moor  outstrip¬ 
ped  his  companions,  overleajied  the  barriers,  and,  gjillop- 
ing  close  to  the  royal  quarters,  launched  his  lance  so  far 
within,  that  it  remained  quivering  in  the  earth,  close  by 
tlie  pavilions  of  the  sovereigns.  The  royal  guards  rush¬ 
ed  f\»rth  in  pursuit ;  but  the  IMoorish  horsem(*n  were  al¬ 
ready  beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring  in  a  clond  of  dust 
for  the  city.  Upon  wresting  tlie  lance  from  the  eartli,  a 
label  was  found  upon  it,  importing,  that  it  was  intended 
for  tlie  queen. 

“  Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  Christian 
wari’iors  at  the  insolence  of  the  bravado,  wlieii  they  heard 
to  whom  the  discourteous  insult  was  offered.  Fernando 
i’erez  del  Fulgar,  snruamed  ‘  lie  of  the  exploits,’  was 
jiresent,  and  resolved  not  to  be  outbraved  by  this  daring 
infidel.  ‘  Who  will  stand  by  me,’  said  he,  ‘  in  an  enter- 
jirise  of  desperate  peril  ?’  The  Christian  cavaliers  well 
knew  the  hair-brained  valour  of  Del  Fulgar;  yet  not  one 
hesitated  to  st<*p  forward.  lie  chose  fifteen  companions, 
all  men  of  powerful  arm  and  dauntless  heart.  In  the 
d4*ad  of  the  night  he  led  them  fortli  from  the  camp,  and 
a])proached  the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived  at  a  post- 
ern  gate,  which  opene<l  upon  the  Darro,  and  was  guard¬ 
ed  by  foot  soldiers.  The  gimrds,  little  thinking  of  such 
an  unwonted  and  partial  attack,  were  for  the  most  part 
asleep.  The  gate  was  forced,  and  a  confused  and  chance- 
nu'dley  skirmish  ensu(?d.  Fernando  del  Ihilgar  stopped 
not  to  take  p.art  in  the  affray.  Flitting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  galloped  furiously  through  the  streets,  striking 
fire  out  of  the  stones  at  every  bound.  Anuved  at  the 
])rincij)al  mosipie,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  portal,  took  possession  of  the  edifice  as  a  ('hris- 
tian  chajiel,  dedicating  it  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  In  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  ceremony,  he  took  a  tablet,  which  he  hatl 
brought  with  him,  on  Avhich  was  inscribed  in  large  let¬ 
ters,  ‘  Ave  Maria,’  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the 
mosque  w’ith  his  dagger.  This  done,  he  rimiouuted  his 
steed,  and  galloped  back  to  the  gate.  The  alarm  had 
been  given ;  the  city  was  in  an  uproar;  soldiers  Avere  ga¬ 
thering  from  every  direction.  'J'hey  were  astonished  at 
seeing  a  Christian  warrior  speeding  from  the  interior  of 
the  city.  Fernando  del  Fulgar,  overturning  some,  and 
cutting  down  others,  rejoined  his  cojjipanions,  avIio  still 
maintained  ])ossession  of  the  gate,  by  dint  of  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  and  they  all  made  good  their  riitreat  to  the  camp. 

I  he  ]Moors  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of 
this  Avild  and  apparently  fruitless  assault ;  but  great  Avas 
their  exasperation,  Avhen,  on  the  folloAving  day,  they  dis- 
coA'ered  the  trophy  of  hardihood  and  proAvess,  the  Ave 
^laria,  thus  elevated  in  the  Aery  centre  of  the  city.  The 
niosque,  thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Fernando  del  I’ulgar, 
>vas  e\"entually,  after  the  capture  of  Granada,  con  Averted 
into  a  cathedral.”— V(d.  ii.  pp.  327-30. 

I  he  matter  did  not  end  here.  Shortly  aftei’AA  ards, 
Isabella  ro.le  out  from  the  camp  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
tlie  town  of  Granada.  She  Avas  attended  by  a  retinue;  of 
nights,  who  had  the  strictest  orders  not  to  leava;  her  siele 
nndei  any  circumstances.  Many  ^Moorish  horsemen 
tame  galloping  towards  them,  brandishing  their  lances 


ami  cimeters,  and  defying  them  to  single  combat,  AA'hich 
they  found  themselves  most  unwillingly  obliged  to  de¬ 
cline.  The  “  Chronicle”  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  MOORISH  CAVALIER. 

‘‘  While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity  preA'ailed 
along  the  Christian  line,  there  rose  a  mingled  shout  and 
sound  of  laughter  near  the  gate  of  the  city.  A  Aloorish 
horseman,  armed  at  all  points,  issued  forth,  foIloAved  by 
a  rabble,  Avho  drcAv  back  as  he  approached  the  scene  of 
danger.  The  I\loor  aa'us  more  robust  and  brawny  than 
AA^as  common  Avith  his  countrymen.  Ilis  A'isor  AA^as  closed  ; 
he  bore  a  large  buckler  and  pond(*rous  lance;  liis  cimetcr 
A\"as  of  a  Damascus  blade,  and  his  richly  ornamented  dag¬ 
ger  Avas  Avrought,by  an  artificer  of  Fez.  He  Avas  knoAAUi 
by  his  dcA'ice  to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent,  yet  Aaliant, 
of  the  3Ioslem  AA^arriors  ;  the  same  aa'Iio  had  hurled  into 
the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  the  queen.  As  lie 
rode  sloAvly  along,  in  front  of  the  army,  his  Aery  steed, 
prancing  AAuth  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to 
breathe  defiance  to  the  Christians.  lint  Avhat  Avere  the 
feelings  of  the  Sjianish  cavaliers,  Avhen  they  beheld,  tied 
to  the  tail  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  in  the  dust,  the  very 
inscription,  Ave  IVIaria,  Avhich  Fernando  Ferez  del  Ful¬ 
gar  had  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  !  A  burst  of 
horror  ami  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  army.  Fer¬ 
nando  del  Fulgar  Avas  not  at  hand  to  maintain  his  |>re- 
vious  acliieA'ement,  but  one  of  his  young  companions  in 
arms,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  by  name,  ]uitting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  gallopiMl  to  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  besought  pminission  to 
accept  the  defiance  of  this  insolent  infidel,  and  to  revenge 
the  insult  offered  to  our  blessed  I^ady.  The  request  Avas 
too  pious  to  be  refused  ;  (hircilasso  remounted  his  steed  ; 
he  closed  his  helmet,  graced  by  four  sable  ]dunies ;  grasp . 
ed  his  buckler,  of  Flemish  Avorkmanship,  and  his  lance, 
of  matchless  temper,  and  defied  the  haughty  Moor  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  A  combat  took  place,  in  vieAV  of  the 
tAAai  armies,  and  of  the  Castilian  court.  The  Moor  Avas 
poAA’'erful  in  Avielding  his  Aveapons,  and  dexterous  iii 
managing  his  steed.  He  Avas  of  larger  frame  than  Gar- 
eikasso,  and  more  completely  armed  ;  and  the  Christians 
trembled  for  their  chamjiion.  The  shock  of  their  en¬ 
counter  Avas  dreadful ;  their  lances  Avere  shiAered,  and 
sent  up  s])linters  in  the  air.  Garcilasso  Avas  throAAUi  back 
in  his  saddle,  and  his  horse  made  a  Avide  career  before  he 
could  recover  his  position,  gather  up  the  reins,  and  return 
to  the  conflict.  They  noAV  encountered  each  other  Avith 
SAA'ords.  The  Moor  circled  round  his  ojqiommt  as  a  hawk 
cirides  Avhen  about  to  make  a  sAAUiop  ;  his  Arabian  steeil 
obeyiMl  his  rider  Avith  matchless  quickness  ;  at  every  attack 
of  the  infidel,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Christian  knight  must 
sink  beneath  liis  flashing  cimeter.  lint  if  Garcilasso 
AA’^as  inferior  to  him  in  poAver,  he  aauis  sujierior  in  agility  ; 
many  of  his  bloAvs  he  ]mrried,  others  he  received  on  Jiis 
Flemish  buckler,  Avhich  Avas  jiroof  against  the  Damascus 
blade.  The  blood  streamed  from  numerous  AA'oimds,  re- 
ceiA'ed  by  either  Avarrior.  The  iVIoor,  seeing  his  anta  • 
gonist  exhausted,  aA'ailed  himself  of  his  su]M*rior  force  ; 
and,  grapiding,  endeavoured  to  Avrest  him  from  his  sad¬ 
dle.  They  both  fell  to  the  earth  ;  the  Moor  jdaceil  his 
knee  on  the  breast  of  liis  victim,  and,  brandishing  his 
dagger,  aimed  a  bloAV  at  his  throat.  A  cry  of  despair 
Avas  utter(*d  by  the  Christian  Avarriors,  Avhen  suddenly 
they  beheld  the  Moor  rolling  lifeless  in  the  dust  !  Gar¬ 
cilasso  had  shortened  his  SAVord,  and,  as  liis  adA^ersary 
raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

‘  It  Avas  a  singular  and  miracailous  victory,’  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida  ;  ‘  but  the  Christian  knight  Avas  armed 
by  the  sacred  nature  of  his  cause,  and  the  holy  Virgin 
gave  him  strength,  like  another  David,  to  slay  this  gigan¬ 
tic  champion  of  the  Gentiles.’” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  .335—38. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  extra<;t  more.  It  describes, 
in  moving  and  eloquent  terms,  the  departure  of  lioabdil, 
the  last  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  together  Avith  his  fa- 
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mily,  from  that  splendid  palace  which  his  forefathers  had 
built,  and  which  stoml  in  the  midst  of  that  princely  city 
he  w'as  never  attain  to  revisit : — 

‘‘  It  was  a  night  of  doleful  lamentings  within  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra,  for  the  household  of  Boabdil  were  prepa¬ 
ring  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  that  delightful  abode.  All  the 
royal  treasures,  and  the  most  precious  effects  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  were  hastily  packed  upon  mules ;  the  beautiful  apart¬ 
ments  were  despoiled,  with  tears  and  wailings,  by  their  own 
inhabitants.  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  a  mournful  cavalcade 
moved  obscurely  out  of  a  postern  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
departed  through  one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the 
city.  It  was  composed  of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil,  whom  he  sent  off  thus  privately  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  sc.offers,  or  the  exulUition  of 
the  enemy.  The  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  Sultana  Ayxa  la 
Ilorra,  rode  on  in  silence,  witli  dejected  yet  dignified  de- 
me<anour;  but  his  wife,  Zorayma,  and  all  the  fein;desof  his 
household,  g«ave  way  to  lou<l  lamentations,  as  they  gave  a 
last  look  to  their  favourite  abode,  now  a  mass  of  gloomy 
towers  Ijehind  them.  They  were  attended  bj'  the  ancient 
domestics  of  the  hous«'hold,  and  by  a  small  guard  of  veteran 
Moors,  loyally  lattached  to  the  fjillen  monarch,  and  who 
would  have  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  defence  of  his  family. 
The  city  \vas  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through  its 
silent  streets.  The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  teal's  as  they 
opened  it  for  their  departure.  They  tarried  not,  but  pro- 
ceede<l  along  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  Alpuxarias,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hamlet,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  where  they  halted,  and  waited  until 
they  should  be  joined  by  King  Boabdil.  •  •  * 

“  Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with 
a  heavy  heart  for  his  allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of 
I’orcheiia.  At  two  leagues  distance,  the  cavalcade,  wind¬ 
ing  into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarias,  ascended  an  emi¬ 
nence  commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  sp(»t,  the  Mcmu’s  paused  invtduntarily,  to 
take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few 
steps  more  wcmld  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  Never 
liad  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  ey<*s.  The  sunshine,  so 
bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up  each  tower 
and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  u|M)n  the  crowning 
battlements  of  the  Alhambra  ;  while  the  vega  spread  its 
enamelled  b(»som  of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the 
silver  windings  of  tlw*  Xenil.  The  M<M>rish  cavaliers 
gcazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  upon 
that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasiu’es. 
While  they  yet  hM»ked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth 
from  the  citadel  ;  and  presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly 
heard,  told  th,at  the  city  was  taken  p;>ssession  of,  and  the 
throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was  lost  forever.  The  heart 
uf  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes,  and  overcharged  with 
grief,  could  no  longer  contain  its«df, — ‘  Allah  achbar  ! 
God  is  great  !’  sjiid  he  ;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  Hood  of  teiu's.” — Vol. 
H.  p.  372. 

This  hill,  from  which  Boabdil  looked  back,  for  the  last 
time,  on  fair  Gmnada,  is  still  known  in  Spain  by  the 
pmqical  name  of  El  ultinw  siispiro  del  Moro,  or  “  the  last 
high  of  the  M<M)r.” 

To  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  all  that  is  brilliant  and 
chivalrous,  and  to  whom  the  glories  of  the  old  days  ])re- 
sent  a  theme  for  rich  and  splendid  thought, — to  those 
who  love  to  study  the  romance  of  real  life,  and  to  forget 
their  own  misfortunes  in  the  far  more  startling  reverses 
with  w  hich  the  men  of  forgotten  generations  were  fami¬ 
liarized, — to  those  who  love  to  see  the  tedious  details  of 
history  woven  into  a  narrative,  w  Inch,  in  many  respects, 
rivals  in  interest  the  most  cunningly  devised  fable,  we 
heartily  recommend  Washington  Irving  s  “  Chronicle  of 
the  Conque^it  of  Granada.” 


Trials  and  other  Proceedings  in  Matters  Criminal  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  ;  Selected 
from  the  Records  of  that  Courts  and,  from  Original  Ma¬ 
nuscripts  preserved  in  the  General  Register  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  By  Robert  Pitcairn,  W. S.  Part  I.,  from  the 
i  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.,  to 
J  July  22,  15fK).  Edinburgh:  published  by  Willijim 
Tait,  and  by  John  Stevenson.  London  :  by  Longman, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  and  by  John  Coch¬ 
ran.  1 829. 

There  are  two  very  different  classes  of  readers  wlio 
find  ])lejisure  in  perusing  the  records  of  a  criminal  court. 
The  mere  lover  of  the  interesting  or  the  horrible,  wdu> 
runs  over  their  contents  as  he  would  the  JVIysteries  of 
Udoljiho,  looks  merely  to  the  tale,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  w’hich  it  is  the  object  of  the  proceedings  to  elicit,  and 
his  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  shuddering  interest  all 
feel  in  the  story  of  fierce  passion  and  crime,  heightened 
occasionally,  and  rendered  more  piquant,  by  the  naive 
manner  in  which  a  witness  may  deliver  his  evidence. 
The  student  of  man  and  society,  however,  finds  in  such 
pages  a  wide  field  for  deep  reflection.  The  very  forms 
of  judicial  procedure — the  mere  abstract  canvassing  of 
points  of  law,  interest  him  ;  for,  in  following  them  «uit 
through  a  lapse  of  years,  he  sees  how  the  priinuples  of 
justice,  at  first  vaguely  conceived,  become  more  and  more 
distinctly  apprehended  ;  how  gradually  a  comprehensive 
and  consistiMit  system  emerges  out  of  a  few  apparently 
unconnected  rules ;  and  how  long  practice  gives  fitness 
and  efficiency  to  the  institutions  for  enforcing  law’.  In 
the  deeds  which  are  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
court,  in  the  bearing  of  the  perpetrators,  nay,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  witnesses,  subject  to  bias  and  rnisapjn’e- 
hension,  vary  and  perplex  the  tale,  he  learns  to  know  the 
human  he.art  in  all  its  waywardness.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  law  of  .a  nation,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
its  law  w’hich  takes  cognizance  of  crime,  one  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  its  history. 

The  present  number  of  the  work,  tlie  name  of  which 
we  have  transcribed  above,  will  be  found  possessed  of  com¬ 
paratively  few  attractions  for  the  former  class  of  readers. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  rightly  appreciated  by  the  latter, 
who,  devoted  to  historical  reseai'ch,  and  the  study  of  human 
nature,  know  how  to  value  every  piece  of  additional  au¬ 
thentic  information,  completing  with  it  the  knowledge  of 
some  point  wiiich  they  had  already  a(i[uired,  or  storing  it 
up,  broken  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  in  the  hope,  at  some; 
future  period,  to  be  able  to  reunite  it  to  the  mass  from 
which  it  has  been  shivered.  Even  to  this  class,  the 
work  may  possibly  not  yet  appear  so  valuabb*  as  it  w'ill 
hereafter  prove,  when  eked  out  by  the  selections  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  records,  which  we  are  told,  in  the  Pri»- 
spectus,  are  to  follow. 

Part  1.  contains  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland,  during  the  stormy  jiericwl  which 
intervened  between  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  and  his  return  from  Denmark  w  ith  his 
Queen  in  1590.  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  information  respecting  the  princijdes  of  law 
which  dictated  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  or  respecting 
the  forms  w’hich  it  observed,  as  we  had  anticipated.  W<^ 
Jire  not  quite  certain  w’liether  the  Editor  be  altogether 
free  of  blame  for  this.  It  is  true,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  that  the  “  Books  of  Adjournal”  must  have  been 
very  carelessly  kept  during  the  period  wdiich  it  em¬ 
braces  ;  that  the  ])roceedings  are  often  recorded  “  in  a 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner and  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  minute  books  alone  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  there  is  strong  ground 
of  suspicion,  that  in  some  instances  jiortions  of  the  Re¬ 
cord  have  been  suppressed  by  one  <n*  other  of  the  pn^vail- 
ing  factions.  At  the  same  time  he  confesses,  that  along 
W’ith  the  minute  books,  “  the  dittavs,  evidence  of  w’it- 
nesses,  and  other  productions,”  have  been  preserved.  It 
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iniirht  have  been  difficult,  even  with  all  these  “  ap|)liances 
and  means  to  to  have  got  up  such  a  detailed  state¬ 

ment  of  s(»me  of  theVases  on  record,  as  would  have  shown, 
-with  some  degree  of  clearness,  the  form  of  procedure  ob¬ 
served  by  our  Justiciary  at  that  period ;  but  still  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and,  for  such  an  attempt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tliat 
;Mr  Pitcairn’s  habits,  as  a  regular  bred  lawyer,  would 
have  been  of  advantage  to  him.  No  attempt  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  made  :  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as 
a  neglect  not  very  jjardonable  in  the  editor  of  a  work  of 
such  national  importance.  VV^e  have  not,  after  two  care¬ 
ful  perusals  of  the  book,  been  able  to  ascertain  from  IVIr 
Pitcairn’s  selections,  at  what  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
or  in  what  manner,  the  witnesses  were  examined,  or  even 
whether  it  were  thought  necessary  to  examine  them  at 
all.  We  could  have  wished  more  clear  information  on  this 
particular,  for,  from  what  appears,  we  are  inclined  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  in 
the  practice  of  receiving  the  information,  upon  which 
they  ])roceeded,  on  oath  ;  and  that  if  the  “  dittay”  bore 
that  the  communications  were  so  made,  or,  if  the  king’s 
advocate  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  fiicts  tlierein  stated, 
the  assize  recpiired  no  further  evidence.  The  only  infor¬ 
mation  we  obtain  on  this  point  is  : — first,  in  the  case  of 
^  William  Iluchesoun,  and  his  spoils,”  (p.  PJ,)  where  we 
find  the  woman’s  prelocutor  calling  upon  the  King’s  advo- 
<vate  to  swear  to  the  ti’uth  of  one  of  his  assertions  ; — in  the 
case  of  Gi’abameof  Fyntrie,  (j).  7i,)  where  the  “  preloqui- 
tor”  for  the  panel  produced,  after  the  “  dittay”  was  read, 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  pursuers,  declaring  “  that  he  was 
onlie  moueit  be  marure  of  iitheris  personnis  to  perse w  the 
same wliich  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  to; — and 
lastly,  in  the  case  of  Johnne  Mayne,  (p.  82,)  where  the 
“  testiinoniallis  and  writtis”  pi*oduced  both  for  and  against 
“  the  peiinall”  are  inserted  at  full  length,  but  without  any 
notice  how  or  when  they  were  laid  before  the  assize. 
The  oidy  other  ground  we  have  to  go  upon,  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  tonn  of  recording  the  verdict ;  from  which  it  would 
seem,  that  the  assize  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  reading  of  the  libel,  and  the  conclusion 
ot  the  pleadings  to  the  relevancy,  taking  wfith  them  the 
“  takinnis  and  depositioneis  produceit,”  and  making  up 
their  minds  among  themselves.  This,  joined  to  the  ])os- 
sibilityj(vide  case  of  Megot  ami  Dobye,  pp.  4  and  7)  that 
months  might  elapse  between  the  commencement  and  ter¬ 
mination  ot  a  case,  during  the  whide  of  which  jieriod  the 
jurors  were  mixing  in  society  as  usual,  left  great  room 
for  undue  bias  and  misrepresentation.  For  the  sake  of 
having  some  elucidation  of  this  point,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  skill  and  subtlety  shown  in  the  drawing  of  some  of 
the  indictments  and  pleadings  on  the  relevancy,  we  could 
have  wished  a  greater  degree  of  fulness  in  the  selections; 
and  we  hojie  to  find  this  wish  gratified  in  future  num¬ 
bers. 

A  good  number  of  our  readers  will,  in  all  probability, 
us  small  thanks  tor  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject. 
^Ve  can  only  say,  in  our  defence,  that  it  seem(*d  import¬ 
ant  ;  and  we  now  turn  to  that  view  of  the  work  in  which 
all  take  an  interest — the  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  age. 

brom  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
Records,  the  reader  will  eitsily  conceive  that  we  hear  in 
them,  as  it  were,  but  the  echo  of  the  waves  of  society 
hich  were  at  that  time  lashed  into  such  noise  and  com¬ 
motion.  AV  e  see  the  tacts  through  the  cold  medium  of 
ab])ic\iated  legal  forms  ;  and,  moreover,  the  selection  of 
the  editor  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  otfences  of  a 
political  nature,  or  connected  with  politi(‘al  feuds,  or  ori- 
g^iiiating  in  the  superstition  or  bigotry  of  the  age.  We 
are  not  very  conv*‘rsant  with  the  records  of  our  Justiciary 
Dui  t,  and  cannot,  consequently,  Siay  from  experience 
ethei  the  kiiuls  of  crime  which  now-a-days  keeps  it  ex- 
<  usively  employed,  were  then  thought  scarce  worthy  its 
Jjotiie ,  but  if  theft,  fraud,  and  such  matters,  are  to  be 
oiim  in  the  original,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  found 
notice  of  them  here ;  for,  from  their  comi>arative 


frequency  and  aggravation,  shrewd  guesses  may  be  made 
at  the  ])rogi-ess  of  a  nation  in  population  and  in  wealth, — 
ill  luxury,  refinement,  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  conse¬ 
quent  more  marked  and  felt  inequality  of  rank. 

The  ]ncture  ])resented  to  our  view,  is  such  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  Scotland  wmuld  have  led  us  to  expect. 
The  long  and  frequent  minorities  of  its  kings, — the  con¬ 
centration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  not  very 
numerous  nobility, — the  close  union  of  these  few  into 
clans,  by  means  of  frequent  iiitt'nnarriages,  had  been  suc- 
cessfid  ill  keeping  the  executive  too  weak  to  organize  and 
quiet  the  country.  literature  and  science  had  for  some 
time  found  their  way  into  the  nation  ;  but  they  were  as 
yet  only  struggling  for  a  firm  footing,  even  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  easy  classes.  A  few  bright  lights 
there  were,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  remained  as  yet 
dark — neither  softened  nor  warmed  by  their  ray.  Tur¬ 
bulence  and  rudeness,  but,  to  counterbalance  them,  a  want 
of  the  more  pcdished  vices,  w'ere  the  characteristics  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Among  the  peojde  had  been  kindled  the  zeal  of 
an  ascetic,  and  intolei’cant  system  of  religion.  The  deep 
devotion  wdiich  it  recommends  as  the  motive  of  every  ac¬ 
tion,  the  rigid  correctness  of  life  which  it  enjoins,  w'ere 
destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  form  a  peasantry  of  high 
and  severe  moral  worth  ;  but,  at  that  time,  they  seem  but 
to  have  exaggerated  the  unquiet  and  harsh  features  of  the 
Scottish  character. 

In  accordance  wdth  this  sketch,  we  find,  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  a  court  of  justice,  timid  and  dilatory  in  its 
]u*oceedings  ;  interrupted  now  by  the  non-appearance  of 
the  culprit,  now  by  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  taken  .a  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  interference  of  the  King.  Most  of 
the  otfences,  Av^e  have  already  said,  originated  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  political  state  of  the  country.  We  have  freqiient- 
iy  instances  of  men  called  on  to  underly  the  ])enalties  of 
law  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  King’s  army — from 
the  raids,  as  they  Avere  then  called.  The  Court  of  Justi¬ 
ciary  seems  not  unfrequently  to  haA'C  been  used  by  po¬ 
litical  parties  as  a  means  of  Avreaking  their  malice  upon 
each  other,  after  the  i^ivil  poAA^er  had  AA'rested  their  Avea- 
pons  from  their  hands.  In  the  numerous  <*ases  of 
“  slaiuthter,”  AAdien  Ave  find  a  number  of  men  put  to  the 
bar  for  a  murder,  aa^c  may  be  almost  sure  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  page  or  Iaa'o  at  furthest,  Ave  are  to  find  the  kiii 
of  the  murdered  man  arraigned  for  killing  a  friend  of  the 
first  accused.  CoinjiaratiA’ely  few  of  these  cases  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  (qipression  seem  to  haA’e  had  their  origin  in  ]>ri- 
A'ate  braAvds,  and  tliesc  fcAV  are  confineil,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  Highlands  and  Borders,  AAdiich,  from  A'ery 
different  causes,  seem  to  haA"e  been  equally  behind  the 
I  rest  of  the  country  in  civilisation.  Of  treason,  we  have 
ample  store  in  these  ]>ages.  The  murder  of  Darnley,  and 
of  the  tAVo  regents,  ^Murray  and  Lennox ;  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  IVIorton  and  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  occupy  a  goodly 
j)ortion  of  them,  ami  some  interesting  and  authentic,  if 
not  exactly  iicav  information,  on  these  points,  is  given. 
The  book  bears  testimony,  in  like  manner,  to  the  zeal 
AA'ith  Avhich  ])riests  and  their  favourers  were  hunted  out. 
With  regard  to  priA^ate  ci*iminality,  Ave  are  sorry  to  say 
that  three  \’ery  im]»roper  connexions  Avith  married  avo- 
men  haA’e  a  ]»roniinent  ]dace ;  and  that  the  money  and 
]denishing  of  the  jolly  ilames  seem  in  all  the  three  to 
luiA’e  been  the  chief  object  of  the  gallant,  as  their  Avasto 
seems  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  husband’s  complaint. 
In  the  c^ase  of  the  INIongomeries  of  Scotstoun,  Ave  have  a 
tale  of  the  most  unmanly  and  brutal  A’iolence  that  ever 
ilisgraced  a  country’s  annals,  (p.  GO.)  Hie  only  remain¬ 
ing  matters  that  can  have  any  interest  lor  a  general 
reader,  are  three  rather  minutely  <letailed  cases  ol  Avitch- 
craft.  The  first  is  the  case  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  (p.  49.) 
This  poor  Avoman  seems  to  ha\’e  been  a  visionary  :  there 
is  nothing  malicious  in  her  self-delusion,  nor  impure  in 
the  feelings  upon  Avhich  her  day-dreams  seem  to  have 
been  founded.  Though  all  had  been  true  tliat  was  laid 
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to  her  charge,  we  cannot  for  our  life  see  its  guilt.  Her 
story  contains  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  po])ular 
superstition  of  the  time.  The  case  of  Alesoiin  Peirsouu 
(p.  161)  is  yet  more  pitiable.  She  seems  to  have  been 
alike  weak  and  sickly  in  body  and  in  mind.  Tiie  fearful 
reality  with  which  her  nightmare  dreams  presented 
themselves  to  her  fancy,  is  the  only  crime  that  we  lind 
brought  home  to  her.  There  is  not  even  an  allegation 
that  she  ever  did,  or  wished,  harm  to  any  human  being. 
Vet  both  of  these  women  were  burnt  by  the  orders  of 
men,  who  showed  themselves  in  other  matters  noways 
deficient  in  strength  or  acuteness  of  intellect.  The  case 
of  Lady  Fowlis  is  one  of  a  more  criminal  cast.  It  is  one 
where  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  ultinmte  sentence,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ridiculous  by-ways  by  which  it  is  come 
at. 

This  is  a  dreary  view  of  human  nature;  but  what  else 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  records  of  crime?  On  the 
whole,  tills  book  is  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
]Miblic  att(Mition.  If  some  parts  of  the  detail  of  its  exe¬ 
cution  be  amended  in  the  future  numbers,  it  will  prove 
highly  valuable. 

We  1  lave  felt  (considerably  interested  (and  perhaps  our 
feelings  may  be  shared  by  some  of  our  readers)  to  find,  in  pe¬ 
rusing  these  volumes,  tliose  whose  names  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  mcM't  with  only  in  the  narrative  of  high  poli¬ 
tical  emulation,  or  (higher  yet)  in  the  poet’s  song,  discliar- 
ging  (piietly  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  That  the  names 
of  Darnb'v,  iMorton,  and  Gowrie  should  0(xur,  and  that  our 
distinguished  lawyers  should  play  a  distinguished  part  in 
these  annals,  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  among  the 
jurymen  also,  we  meet  with  old  acquaintances.  W<c  have 
only  time  to  specify  George  Ileriot,  goldsmith.  His  ha¬ 
bit  of  serving  as  juryman,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  inti¬ 
mate  a<c(|uaintance  he  disjdayed  in  after  life  with  the  law  of 
Scotland,  as  the  reader  may  find  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
that  true  history,  “  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.” 

Sir  T/iomns  More ;  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Pres- 

poets  of  Sucieti/,  By  Robert  Southey,  Ksq.  1).  Poet 

I^aureat,  &c.  &c.  &c.  with  Plates.  Two  vols.  London. 

John  IVIuiTav.  18;!i9. 

• 

The  purity  of  IMr  Southey’s  style,  and  the  varied  stores 
of  his  information,  make  him  the  best  writc’r  of  English 
]iros(;  now  living.  We  do  not  mean  to  ajijdy  tin's  praise  so 
much  to  bis  mattcu*,  as  to  his  execution;  for  though  the  for¬ 
mer  is  commonly  far  above  m(*(liocrity,  it  is  seldom  so  con- 
sjdcuously  (*x(C(dlent  as  the  latt(‘r. 

The  work  wdiich  the  Poet  Laureat  has  now  given  to  the 
]iublic,  is  of  no  small  dimensions,  and  bears  the  traces  of 
careful  and  laborious  comjHisition.  Thegi'eat  research  which 
lie  displays  in  the  course  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  reading  and 
learning  which  he  calls  to  his  Jiid,  without  ostentation  or 
pedantry,  are  piudiajis  its  most  ])rominent  features.  With 
many  ]»arts  cd’it  we  have  biH»n  much  jdeased.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  is  grave  and  dignilied,  and  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
nevolent  and  gentle.  We  (*annot,  however,  say  that,  after 
a  ]»retty  attentive  penisal,  we  have  been  so  much  struck 
with  the  profnndity  or  originidity  of  the“author’s  views,  as 
with  the  copiousmvss  of  his  illustrations,  the  fine  English 
vi(!hness  and  vigour  of  his  style,  and  the  intiTesting  man¬ 
ner  in  which  lighter  and  more  imaginative  writing  is  oc(*a- 
sionally  dovetaibsl  into  the  serious  disquisitions  and  abstract 
reasonings  in  which  the  work  abounds.  The  Colloquies,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen,  bear  the  following  titles:  1st,  In¬ 
troduction — i2d.  The  Improvement  of  the  World — 3d,  The 
Hruidicid  Stones — Visitations  of  Pestilence — Ith,  Feudal 
Slavery — Growth  of  Paui»erism — 5th,  l)e(*;iy  of  the  Feudid 
System— Edward  VL— Alfr(*d — (Ith,  Walla  Crag,  Owen 
(d  Lanark — 7th,  The  Manufacturing  System — 8th,  Steam 
—War — ProsjM*cis  of  Eunqu*— 9tii,  Dcrweiitwater — Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancijiation — Ireland — 10th,  Crosthwaite  Church 
—St  Keiitig(?rii — 'I'he  lleformaliun— Dissenters— Method-  I 


ists — 11th,  Church  Establishment — l;2th,  Blencathra— 
'Threlkeld  Tarn — The  Cliffords — Privileged  Orders — The 
American  Government — 13th,  The  River  Greta— Trade — 
— Population — Colonies — 14tb,  The  Library — 15tb,  The 
Conclusion — A  nuinber  of  learned  Notes  and  an  Appendix 
are  added. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  gi’eat  vari(‘tyof  subjects  come 
under  discussion,  on  all  of  w  hich  something  is  said  wortli 
reading,  though  on  some  of  them  IMr  Southey  holds  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets,  with  which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
agree,  and  his  enlarging  upon  wdiich,  may  prevent  his  book 
from  becoming  so  popuhu*,  as  on  the  wdiole  it  deserves.  The 
conversations  are  supj)osed  to  take  j)lace  betw'een  the  S];i- 
ritual  essence  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (wdio  is  allow'ed  to  re¬ 
visit  the  glimpses  of  the  sun  for  this  special  purpose)  and 
Mr  Southey  himself,  under  the  fanciful  name  of  Montesinos. 
W'e  must  refer  oiu*  readers  to  the  work  for  any  accurate  no¬ 
tion  of  its  contents;  but  one  or  twm  short  and  detached  pass¬ 
ages  W’e  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting,  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  author’s  truly  excellent  style.  The  first  re¬ 
lates  to  one  of  his  ow’n  lakes, 

DEllWENTWATER. 

“  A  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-feafured  North  Briton  said 
one  day  to  one  of  our  Keswick  guide's,  at  a  moment  wdien 
I  happened  to  be  passing  by,  ‘  Well,  1  have  been  to  look  at 
your  lake ;  it’s  a  ]>oor  piece  of  w  ater,  w  ith  some  shabby 
mountains  round  about  it.’  lie  had  seen  it  in  a  cold,  dark, 
chej'i  less  antiimiuil  afternoon,  to  as  great  a  disadvantage  as, 
1  suppose,  from  the  stamp  of  his  visage,  and  the  tone  ami 
temper  of  his  voice,  he  could  have  washed  to  see  it,  for  it 
w’as  ]»lain  he  carrie(l  no  sunshine  in  himself  Avherew  ith  to 
light  it  up.  1  have  visited  the  Scotch  Lakes  in  a  kindlier 
disposition;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  ever  be 
cherished  aimurgmy  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  natu¬ 
ral  scenery.  I  have  se<m  also  the  finest  of  the  Alpine  lakes, 
and  felt  on  my  return  from  b(dh  countries,  that  if  l)er- 
w  entw’ater  has  neither  the  severegrandeur  of  the  Highland 
waters,  nor  the  luxuriance  and  sublimity  and  glory  of  tin* 
Sw’iss  and  Italian,  it  has  (Uiough  to  fill  the  imagination  and 
to  satisfy  the  heart.” — Vol.  i.  pj).  237-8. 

Our  next  (juotatioii  we  consider  a  passage  of  much 
beauty : 

ON  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Surely  to  the  sincere  believer,  death  would  Ik*  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  desire  instead  of  divad,  Avere  it  not  for  those  ties — 
those  h(*art-strings — by  w’hich  w’e  are  attached  to  life.  Nor 
indeed  do  I  believe  that  it  is  natural  to  fear  death,  hou’- 
ever  g(‘nerally  it  may  be  thought  so.  Fi'om  my  ow  n  ieel- 
ings  1  have  little  right  to  jmlge;  for,  although  habitually 
mindful  that  the  hour  cometh,  and  even  now  may  be,  it  has 
never  appeared  actually  near  enough  to  make  me  (luly  aj>pre- 
lieiid  its  elfect  upon  myself.  But  from  wdiat  1  have  obser¬ 
ved,  and  w'liat  1  have  heard  those  persons  say  whose  ])ro- 
fessions  lead  them  to  the  dying,  I  am  induced  to  infer  that 
tlui  fear  of  death  is  not  comirujri,  and  that  wdiere  it  exists, 
it  proceeds  rather  from  a  diseased  and  enfeebled  mind,  tlian 
from  any  principle  in  our  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  among 
the  poor,  the  aj>pr(Kich  of  dissolution  is  usually  regardecl 
with  a  (piiet  and  natural  composure,  which  it  is  consolatory 
to  contemjdate,  and  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  dt*ad 
palsy  of  unbel'ef,  as  it  is  fnnn  the  delirious  ^^aptures  of 
fanaticism.  I’lieirs  is  a  true  unliesitating  faith  ;  and  they 
are  w  illing  to  lay  (bwvn  the  burden  of  a  weary  life  in  the 
sure  and  certain  h(q)p  (d*  a  blessed  immortality.  W  ho,  in¬ 
deed,  is  there  that  would  not  gladly  make  the  exchange,  if  he 
lived  only  for  himself,  and  were  tii  leave  none  who  stood 
in  need  of  him,  no  eyes  to  w’eep  at  his  departure,  no 
hearts  to  ache  f<»r  his  loss?  Tlie  dav  of  death,  savs  the 
IhvacluT,  is  better  than  the  day  of  one’s  birth, — a  sentence 
to  W’hich,  wdioev(‘r  has  lived  long,  and  may  liumbly  Inqie 
that  he  has  not  lived  ill,  must  heartily  assent.  The  excel¬ 
lent  Henry  Scougal  used  to  say,  that,  ‘absti’acted  from  the 
will  of  God,  mere  curiosity  w’ould  make  him  hmg  for  ano¬ 
ther  w’orld.’  How  many  (»f  the  ancients  committed  suicide 
Irom  the  mere  wa*ariness  of  life,  a  conviction  of  the  vanity 
of  human  enjoynu'iits,  or  to  avoid  the  infirmities  (d  old 
age !  This,  too,  in  utter  uncertainty  concerning  a  future 
slate,  not  w  ith  the  hope  of  change,  for  in  their  ]>ros]»ect 
tliei’c  W’as  no  hope;  but  for  the  desire  of  death.” — \  ol.  i. 
pp.  211-3. 
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The  following  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

MR  SOUTIIEY’s  literary  CAREER* 

«  Never  can  any  man’s  life  have  been  past  more  in  accord 
with  his  own  inclinations,  nor  more  answerablyto  his  own 
desires.  Excepting  that  peace,  wliich,  through  God’s  in¬ 
finite  mercy,  is  derived  from  a  higher  source,  it  is  to  litera¬ 
ture,  humanly  speaking,  that  I  am  beholden,  not  only  for 
the  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  every  blessing  which  I  en¬ 
joy  ; _ health  of  body,  and  activity  of  mind,  contentment, 

cheerfulness,  continual  employment,  and  therewith  conti- 


the  studies  which  1  have  faithfully  pursueil,  I  am  indebted 
to  friends  with  whom,  hereafter,  it  will  be  deemed  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  have  lived  in  friendship;  and  as  for  the  enemies 
which  they  liave  ])rocured  to  me  in  sufficient  numbers, 
hap])ily  I  am  not  of  the  thin-skinned  race:  they  might  as 
well  tire  small-shot  at  a  rhinoceros,  as  direct  their  attacks 
upon  me.  In  omnibufi  requiem  qiieesivi,  said  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  sed  non  inveni  nisi  in  atigulis  et  libellis.  I  too 
have  found  repose  where  he  did,  in  books  and  retirement, 
but  it  was  there  alone  I  sought  it :  to  these  my  nature,  under 
the  direction  of  a  merciful  Providence,  led  me  betimes,  and 
the  world  can  offer  ludhing  which  should  tempt  me  from 
them.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

We  subjoin  only  one  other  extract  on  an  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  on  which  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  deliver  an 
opinion  than  Mr  Southey  : 

THE  CORRUPTION  OF  ENGLISH  STYLE. 

^Vlore  lasting  effect  was  produced  by  translators,  who, 
in  later  times,  have  corrujded  our  idiom  as  much  as,  in  early 
ones,  they  enriched  our  v<M‘ahulary  ;  and  to  this  injury  the 
Scotch  hav'e  greatly  contributed  ;  for,  composing  in  a  lan- 
giuige  which  is  not  their  mother  tongue,  they  necessarily 
acquired  an  artificial  and  formal  style,  which,  not  so  much 
through  the  merit  of  a  few,  as  owing  to  the  persevTrance  of 
others,  who  for  half  a  century  seated  themselves  on  the 
bench  of  criticism,  has  almost  superse<led  the  va;rnacular 
English  of  Addison  and  Swift.  Our  journjils,  indeed,  hav’e 
been  the  great  corrupters  of  our  style,  and  continue  to  be  so; 
and  not  for  this  reason  only.  IMeii  who  write  in  nevv’s- 
])apers,  and  magazines,  and  review's,  w'rite  for  present  effect ; 
in  most  cases,  this  is  as  much  their  natural  and  pr<»peraim, 
as  it  w'ould  be  in  [uiblic  s[»eaking ;  but  when  it  is  so,  they 
consider,  like  ]nibiic  speakers,  not  so  much  wlnit  is  accurate 
or  just,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  as  what  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  those  wdiom  they  address.  Writing  also  under  the 
excitement  of  emulation  and  riv'alry,  they  seek,  by  all  the 
artifices  and  efforts  of  an  ambitious  style,  to  dazzle  their 
readers ;  and  they  are  wdse  in  their  generation,  experience 
having  shown  that  common  minds  are  taken  by  glittering 
faults,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  larks  iwe  with  looking- 


“  In  this  school  it  is  thfit  most  writers  (ire  now  trained  ; 
and  after  such  training,  any  thing  like  an  easy  and  natural 
movement  is  as  little  tt)  be  l(K»ked  for  in  their  compositions, 
as  in  the  st(*p  of  a  dancing-master.  To  the  view’s  of  style, 
which  are  thus  generated,  there  must  be  added  the  inaccu¬ 
racies  inevitably  arising  from  haste,  when  a  certain  quanti¬ 
ty  ot  matter  is  to  be  siqiplied  for  a  daily  or  weekly  jmblica- 
tion,  which  allow’S  of  no  deday, — the  slovenliness  that  con- 
hdence  as  u’ell  as  fatigue  and  inattention  will  produce, — and 
the  barbarisms  which  are  the  effect  of  ignorance,  or  that 
J^matteriiig  of  knowledge  w  hich  serv'es  only  to  render  igno¬ 
rance  i>resum]>tuous.  These  are  the  causes  of  corruption 
Hi  our  current  style;  and  when  these  are  considered,  there 
vyould  be  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  best  w’ritingsof 
flje  last  cx^ntury  might  become  as  obsolete  as  ours  in  the 
hkve  process  of  time,  if  we  liad  not  in  our  Liturgy  and  our 
Ihble,  a  standard  from  which  it  will  nut  be  possible  wholly 
depart.”— Vol.  ii.  pp.  390-3. 

I  hese  volumes  are  got  up  in  a  manner  which  reflects 
rredit  ev’en  on  Mr  Murray,  and  are  enriidied  with  sev'ei’al 
•‘autiful  engravings.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  they 
^  dl  still  fai  ther  increase  the  W’ell-earm^d  reputation  of  one 

^1  the  most  iiidustriou.^  learned,  and  zealous  authors  of  the 
present  age. 


Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Bogs ; 
ivith  a  copious  Appendix  on  the  Breedings  Feedings  Train- 
ing^  Diseases,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Bogs;  together 
mth  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws.  By  Captain  Tho¬ 
mas  Browm,  F.  R.S.E.,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  1829.  Pp.  570. 

When  Pierre  says  that  he  is  ‘‘  a  friend  to  dogs,”  he  giv'cs 
for  his  reason,  that  they  are  honest  creatures.”  Now 
“  honesty”  implies  virtue,  and  v’irtue  implies  reason,  and 
reason  mind,  and  mind  soul,  and  soul  immortality.  This  is 
just  the  point  we  wish  to  come  to ;— we  cannot  help  belie¬ 
ving  that  dogs  hav’e  souls,  iind  that  those  souls  are  immortal, 
l^ut  an  intelligent  dog  by  the  side  of  a  silly  mini,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  comparison  ? — unquestionably  this, 
that  in  all  things  the  quadruped  is  superior  to  the  bipeJ, 
only,  that  the  one,  possessing  accidentally  the  pow'er  of 
speech,  which  has  been  denied  to  the  other,  has  been  enabled, 
by  the  facilities  thus  afforded  for  mutual  co-operation  with 
his  fellow-men,  to  make  farther  adv’ances  from  a  state  of 
primitive  nature.  Yet  ev’en  with  the  vast  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  pow'er  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  are 
the  naked  savages  of  central  Africa — men  though  they  bo- 
entitled  to  look  down  with  proud  contempt  upon  the  New¬ 
foundland  or  the  shepherd’s  dog?  De}»riv’e  these  savages 
of  speech,  and  we  question  very  much  wdiether  they  would 
conduct  themselv’es  w’ith  so  much  moral  and  intellectual 
propriety  as  dogs  generally  do.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  sjieech  to  dogs,  and  thus  enable  them  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  communities,  and  w'e  see  nothing  chimerical  in 
supposing,  that  their  progress  in  civilisation,  science,  and 
the  line  arts,  w’ould  be  great  and  rapid.  Intensity  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  feeling  are  universally  Jillowed  to  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  brightest  achievements  of  genius  ;  and  where  do 
we  find  such  devoted  attachment — such  unshrinking  fide¬ 
lity — such  unhesitating  confldence — such  generous  heroism 
— such  disinterested  friendship,  as  in  dogs?  We  ask  the 
({uestion  with  a  grave  and  melancholy  conviction,  that  the 
answer  must  bo — “  Nowhere!”  Man,  it  is  true,  can  give 
his  sentiments  expression,  clothing  them  in  the  pleasant 
garb  of  flowery  language,  and  thus  attach  to  them  an  im¬ 
portance  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  an  ajiparent  dura¬ 
bility  which  is  no  jiart  of  their  nature  ;  but  then  how  are  the 
virtues  which  he  can  tlius  occasionally  display  alloyed  and  de¬ 
based  by  the  continual  intermixture  of  more  sordid  elements! 
Dogs  cannot  blazon  forth  their  good  deeds,  nor  ciui  they 
write  sonnets  to  the  lady  of  their  love  ;  but  if  their  lives  are 
more  obscure,  they  arc  flu*  less  characteriz(‘d  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  vice  and  unholy  passions.  Far  better  to  shake  the 
honest  paw  of  a  dumb  Newfoundland  dog,  than  to  gi’iusp  the 
ha:id  of  many  a  plodder  through  the  tawdry  meanness  of 
his  selfish  life  1 

If  any  one  wishes  to  entertain  enlarged  and  enliglitened 
opinions  regarding  this  noble  class  of  animals,  (whether  he 
coincide  in  the  sentiments  we  have  just  expressed  or  not,)  let 
him  peruse  these  “  Biographical  Sketches”  and  “  Authen¬ 
tic  Anecdotes”  just  published  by  Captain  Brown.  He  will 
here  find,  besides  a  mass  of  highly  useful  and  delightful  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  every 
species  of  dog,  upwardsof  two  hundred  and  twenty  anecdotes, 
illustrativ<‘  of  their  dispositions,  and  all  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  kind.  Captain  Brown  hits  pursued  his  subject  with 
indefatigable  industry  and  enthusiasm,  and  hesitates  not  to 
ex}>ress  his  conviction,  that  the  dog  “  possesses  intellectual 
qualities  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  mere  instinct,  and 
that  many  of  his  actions  must  be  ascribed  to  the?  exercise  of 
reason,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.”  Elsewhere  he 
dwells  on  the  unsullied  and  inviolable  ardour  and  purity  of 
the  dog’s  attachment, — on  his  anxiety  to  execute,  and  even 
to  anticipate,  his  master’s  wishes, — on  his  dread  of  giving  of- 
fpiici*, — on  his  ziiJil,  vigour,  and  gratitude  for  the  little  kind¬ 
nesses  he  rcci'ives, — on  his  firinn(‘ss  in  submitting  to  punish¬ 
ment,  and  on  his  indignation  at  unmerited  injury.  With 
such  di>positioiis  and  cajiabilities,  give  dogs  language,  and 
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why  might  vve  not  see  among  them  orators,  statesmen,  poets, 
and  warriors  ?  Educate  them  on  the  system  of  I>ancaster, 
Hamilton,  or  Sheriff  Wood,  and  we  feel  certain  that  many 
of  them  would  make  the  hest  Avranglers  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxfonl  lo(»k  to  their  laurels. 

Without  faj*th(;r  preface,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
w'ith  a  few  amusing  extracts  from  this  work,  the  whole  of 
which  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  Our 
first  quotation  treats  of 


THE  ENGLISH  GREYHOUND. 


‘‘  We  owe  much  of  the  superiority  of  our  present  breed 
of  greyhounds  to  the  perseverance  and  judgment  of  the 
late  Karl  <d’ Oxfonl,  of  Houghton  in  Norfolk;  and  it  is 
supposed  he  obtained  the  great  depth  of  chest  and  strength 
<»f  his  breed  fnnn  crossing  with  the  bull-<l(»g.  At  his 
d»*ath  his  greyhounds  W(*re  sold  by  auction,  and  some  of 
his  best  were  ])urchased  by  C<d(mel  Thornton  ;  fnnn  om* 
4)f  them.  Claret,  whic^h  was  ]>ut  to  a  favourite  bitch  of 
IVIajor  'ro]>hanrs,  was  ]>rodin*ed  the  best  greyhound  that 
ever  ap]M*ar<Ml,  Snowhall  ;  although,  indeed,  he  was  in*arly 
<M|ualled  by  his  brothers.  Major  and  Sylvia,  who  were  all 
of  the  same  litter,  'fhey  were  never  beaten,  and  may  be 
considered  as  examples  of  the  most  perfect  greyhound. 
'I'he  sha]»e,  make,  elegant  structure,  and  other  character¬ 
istics  of  high  blood,  were  equally  distinguishable  in  all  the 
till  •ee  ;  the  colour  of  Snowball  was  a  jet-black,  and,  when 
in  good  running  coinlition,  was  as  fine  in  the  skin  as  black 
satin.  Major  and  Sylvia  were  singularly,  but  beautifully, 
brindled.  Snowball  won  ten  large  ]iieces  of  silvin*  plate, 
ami  upwards  of  forty  matches,  his  master  having  accepted 
every  challenge!,  whatever  might  be  the  dogs  of  different 
counties  which  were  brought  against  him.  His  di'scend- 
anfs  have  gimerally  been  eipially  sm*cessful.  The  last 
match  run  by  this  celebrated  dog  was  against  the  famous 
greyhound  Speed,  tlie  ]iro]M*rty  of  Hall  Plumber,  Esq.  of 
Hilton  Park,  in  tln^  West  liiding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
gained  the  match  ;  and  so  severe  was  the  run,  that  Speed 
died  soon  aftei*  it.  'I'liis  terminated  the  career  of  Snow- 
lialTs  public,  coursing,  as  the  owner,  in  consideration  of 
his  age,  then  declared  he  should  never  run  another.  This 
dog  was  p(‘riiaps  the  fleetest  of  his  r«ace  that  ever  ran,  and, 
like  the  I'lying  Childers,  which  was  the  swiftest  of 
Jio'rses,  mav  never  be  outstrijqied  in  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ments.”— Pp.  KM),  IJO. 

One  of  the  most  ]dacid,  obedient,  serene,  «and  grateful 
members  of  the  (‘anine  race,  is  the  shepherd’s  <log,  whose 
great«*st  ilelight  seems  to  la*  when  he  is  employ<*d  in  any 
kind  of  useful  service.  Captain  Hrown  has  given  many 
an(*cdot(‘s  of  this  animars  instinctiv’e  propensity  to  industry, 
jind  inviolable  fiilelity ;  but  we  have  room  for  only  one, 
which,  we  believe,  has  been  supplied  by  31r  Hogg  : 


ing,  is  beyond  human  calculation,  for  her  road  lay  through 
sheep  the  whole  way.  Her  master's  heart  sinoti^  him 
when  he  saw  what  she  had  suffered  and  effected  :  but  she 
was  nothing  daunted,  and  having  deposited  her  young 
one  in  a  place  of  safety,  she  again  set  out  full  speed  to  the 
hills,  and  brought  another  and  another,  till  she  removed 
her  whole  litter  one  by  one  ;  but  the  last  one  was  dci'id. 
I  giv'e  this  as  I  have  heard  it  rehited  by  the  country  p(‘op1e  ; 
for  though  I  knew  Mr  Walter  Steel  well  enough,  I  cannot 
say  I  ev’er  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth.  I  never  enter- 
tained  any  doubt,  however,  of  the  truth  of  the  relation  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  vvmrthy  of  being  preserved,  tor  the 
credit  of  that  most  docile  and  affectionate  of  all  animals, 
— the  shepherd’s  dog.” — Pp.  1.59,  KiO. 

But,  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  uncontaminated,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  any  inferior  race,  the  Newfoinnlland  dog  is  un- 
ipiestionably  the  noblest  of  all.  His  docility,  his  sagacity, 
his  anxiety  to  excel,  the  pliability  of  his  temper,  his  fidelity, 
and  activity,  are  all  conspicuous.  We  select,  though  almost 
at  random,  a  few  of  our  author’s  anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
this  animal’s  character.  No  one  can  read  them  without 


feeling  that  the  Newfoundland  dog  has  a  right  to  be  viewed 


as  a  friend  and  fellow-creature. 


THE  SIIEl’lIERl)  S  DOG. 


“  Mr  Steel,  flesher  in  lN*ebb*s,  had  such  an  implicit  <le- 
pendem*e  on  tin*  attention  of  his  dog  to  his  orders,  that, 
\vhenev4*r  he  put  a  lot  of  sln*ep  before  her,  he  took  a  pride 
in  leaving  them  to  herself,  anil  either  remained  to  take  a 
glass  with  the  farmer  of  whom  he  had  made  the  purchase, 
or  took  another  road,  to  look  after  bargains  or  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Blit  one  time  he  chanced  to  commit  a  drove  to  hi‘r 
cliargeat  a  plaei*  called  Willeiislee,  without  attending  to  her 
condition  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  'I'his  farm  is  five  miles 
from  Peebles,  over  wild  hills,  and  there  is  no  regularly- 
defined  path  to  it.  Whether  Mr  Steel  remained  behind, 
or  chose  another  road,  1  know  not  ;  but,  on  coming  home 
late  in  the  evening,  he  w'as  astonished  at  hearing  that  his 
faithful  animal  had  not  made  her  apjiearance  with  the 
flock.  He  and  his  son,  or  servant,  instantly  prepared  to 
s»*t  out  by  different  paths  in  search  id’  her  ;  but,  on  their 
going  out  to  the  street,  there  vv'as  she  coming  with  the 
ili’ove,  no  one  mis>ing ;  and,  marvellous  to  I'elate,  she 
was  carrying  a  young  pup  in  her  mouth  !  She  had  been 
taken  in  travail  on  those  hills  ;  and  how  the  poor  bejLst 
had  contrived  to  maniige  the  drove  in  her  state  of  sulfer- 


ANEC’DOTES  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

“  There  is  another  remarkable  instance  vvdiich  also  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  ovvmer  of  the  dog  just  men¬ 
tioned.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  Harbour- (irace  had 
an  old  animal  of  this  kind,  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  lantern  before  his  master  at  night,  as  steadily 
as  the  most  attentive  servant  could  do,  stojiping  short 
when  he  made  a  stop,  and  proceeding  when  hi*  saw  him 
disposed  to  follow.  ^  If  his  ovvmer  was  from  home,  as 
soon  as  the  lantern  was  fixed  to  his  mouth,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  given,  ‘  Go,  fetch  thy  master,’  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  set  off,  and  ]iroceed  directly  to  the  town,  vvdiii*h 
lay  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
his  residence.  When  there,  he  stiqiped  at  the  door  of 
ev'ery  house  vvhich  he  knew  his  master  vvms  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting;  and,  laying  down  his  lantern,  would 
growl  and  beat  at  the  door,  making  all  the  noise  in  his 
])ower,  until  it  was  opened.  If  his  ovvmer  was  not  there, 
he  WMiiilil  proceed  farther  in  the  same  manner,  until  he 
found  him.  If  he  had  accompanied  him  only  once  into 
a  house,  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  take  that 
house  in  his  round.” — P.  206. 

“  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  city  of  London  was  go¬ 
ing  one  afternoon  to  his  country  cottage,  accompanied  by 
Cjesar,  a  favourite  Newfoundland  dog,  vvdien  he  recol¬ 
lected  that  he  had  the  key  of  a  cellaret,  vvdiich  vv'ouhl  be 
vv'anted  at  home  during  his  absence.  Having  accustomed 
his  dog  to  carry  things,  he  sent  him  back  vvdth  the  key ; 
the  dog  executed  his  (‘ommission,  and  after vv'ards  rejoined 
his  master,  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  fighting,  and 
vv^as  much  torn  about  the  head.  The  cause  he  afterwards 
learned  on  his  return  to  town  in  the  evening.  (Vsar, 
while  passing  with  the  key,  was  attacked  hy  a  feriM  ious 
dog  belonging  to  a  butcher,  against  vvhich  he  made  no 
resistance,  but  tore  himself  away  without  relinquishing 
his  charge.  After  delivering  the  key  in  town,  he  re¬ 
turned  the  same  way,  and,  on  reaching  tin*  biitidier’s 
shop  from  which  he  had  heen  assailed,  he  stojiped  and 
looked  out  for  his  antagonist  ;  the  dog  again  sallied  forth, 
— C'iesar  attacked  him  with  a  fury  vvhich  nothing  but 
rev'enge  for  ]»ast  wrongs  could  have  ins]nred,  nor  did  he 
quit  his  enemy  until  he  had  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,'' — 
Pi>.  2(1H,  209. 

“  Mr  M‘ Intyre,  ])atent-mangle  manufacturer.  Regent 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  has  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed, 
crossed  vvdth  some  other,  named  Dandie,  vv'hose  sagacious 
qualifications  are  truly  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible. 
As  the  animal  continues  daily  to  give  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  povv'ers,  he  is  well  known  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  any  person  may  siitisfy  himself  of  the  reality 
of  those  facts,  many  of  which  the  writer  luis  himself  had 
the  jdeasure  to  witness. 
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“  When  Mr  M.  is  in  company,  how  numerous  soever 
it  may  he,  if  he  hut  say  tn  the  ‘  Dandie,  hrinjc  me 

inv  hat,’  he  immediately  picks  out  the  hat  from  all  the 
others,  and  puts  it  in  his  master’s  hands.  A  pack  ot  cards 
beiiii?  scattered  in  the  room,  if  his  master  has  previously 
selected  one  of  them,  the  dog  will  find  it  out  and  bring  it 

to  him. 

“  One  evening,  some  gentlemen  being  in  company,  one 
of  them  accidentally  dropped  a  shilling  on  the  floor, 
which,  after  the  most  careful  search,  could  not  he  found. 
Mr  31.  seeing  his  dog  sitting  in  a  corner,  and  looking  as 
if  <|uite  unconscious  of  what  was  passing,  said  to  him, 
‘  Dandie,  find  us  the  shilling,  and  you  shall  have  a  bis¬ 
cuit.’  The  dog  immediately  jumped  upon  the  table  and 
laid  down  the  shilling,  which  he  had  ju-eviously  picked 
up  without  having  been  ])erceived. 

“  One  time  having  been  left  in  a  room  in  the  liouse  of 
Mrs  Thomas,  High  Street,  he  remained  (piiet  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  ;  but  as  no  one  opened  tlu^  door,  he  he- 
came  impatient,  and  rang  the  bell;  and  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  dog  pull¬ 
ing  the  bell-rope.  Since  that  period,  which  wjis  the  first 
time  he  was  observed  to  <lo  it,  he  ]nills  the  hell  whenever 
he  is  desired  ;  and  what  appears  still  more  remarkable,  if 
there  is  no  bell-rope  in  the  room,  he  will  examine  the 
table,  and  if  he  linds  a  hand-bell,  he  takes  it  in  his  mouth 
and  rings  it. 

“  Mr  31.  having  one  evening  supped  with  a  friend,  on 
his  return  home,  as  it  was  rather  late,  he  found  all  the 
family  in  bed.  He  could  not  find  his  boot-jack  in  the 
]»lace  where  it  usiuilly  lay,  nor  could  he  find  it  anywhere 
in  the  room,  after  the  strictest  search.  He  tlum  said  to 
his  dog,  ‘  Dandie,  I  cannot  find  my  boot-jack, — search 
for  it.*  The  faithful  animal,  <|uite  sensible  of  what  had 
been  saiil  to  him,  scratched  at  the  room-door,  which  his 
master  opened — Dandie  ]Woceede<l  to  a  very  distant  ]>art 
of  the  house,  and  soon  returned,  carrying  in  his  mouth 
the  boot-jack,  which  3Ir  31.  now  recollected  to  have  left 
that  morning  under  a  sofa. 

“  A  number  of  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with  Dandie, 
are  daily  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a  penny,  which  he 
takes  to  a  baker’s  shop,  and  jutrchases  bread  for  himself. 
One  of  these  gentbunen,  who  lives  in  James’s  S<juare, 
Avhen  passing  some  time  jigo,  was  accosted  by  Dandie,  in 
expectation  <»f  his  usual  ])resent.  31r  T.  then  said  to 
him,  ‘  I  have  not  a  ])enny  w\t\\  me  to-day,  but  I  have 
one  at  Inune.’  Having  returned  to  his  house  some  time 
after,  he  hear<l  a  noise  at  the  do<»r,  which  was  opem‘d  by 
the  servant,  when  in  sjmuig  Dandie  to  receive  his  ]MMiny. 
In  a  frolic  3Ir  T.  gave  him  a  bad  <uie,  which  he,  as 
usual,  carri<‘d  to  the  baker,  hut  was  nd’used  his  br<*ad,  as 
the  money  was  bad.  He  immediately  returned  to  3Ir 
T.’s,  knockiMl  at  the  door,  and  when  the  servant  op(‘ne<l 
it,  laid  the  penny  down  at  her  feet,  and  walked  olF, 
seemingly  with  the  greatest  contem]»t. 

“  Although  Dandie,  in  general,  makes  an  immediate 
purchase  of  bread  with  the  money  whi(!h  he  re<*(‘ives,  yet 
the  following  circumstance  clearly  demonstrates  that  he 
IMjssesses  more  prudent  foresight  than  many  who  are  reck- 
oimmI  rational  beings. 


“  One  Sunday,  when  it  was  very  unlikeljr  that  he 
rould  have  ri'ceived  a  present  of  money,  Dandie  was  ob¬ 
served  to  bring  home  a  loaf.  3Ir  31.  being  somewhat 
surprised  at  this,  desired  the  servant  to  search  tin*  room 
fu  see  it  any  money  could  be  found.  Whih*  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  task,  the  d(>g  seemc'd  quite  unconcerned  till 
"'e  approached  the  bed,  when  he  ran  to  her,  and  gently 
die\v  her  back  from  it.  31  r  31.  then  secured  the  dog, 
V  ncli  kept  struggling  and  growling  while  the  servant 
under  the  bed,  Avhere  she  found  73(1.  under  a  bit  of 
<  oth  ;  but  from  that  time  he  never  could  endure  the  girl, 
and  was  frequently  observed  to  hide  the  money  in  a  cor- 
^ur  ot  a  saw-pit,  under  the  dust. 

3Mien  3Ir  31.  has  cmn]»any,  if  he  desire  the  dog  to 
auy  gentieiucu  home,  it  will  walk  Avith 


him  till  he  reach  his  home,  and  then  return  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  how  great  soever  the  distance  may  he.” — Pp.  218-22* 

“  The  late  Uev.  James  Simpson  of  the  Potterrow  con¬ 
gregation,  Kdinburgh,  had  a  large  dog  of  the  Ne.wfound- 
land  breed.  At  that  time  he  lived  at  IJhberton,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles  from  hhlinhurgh,  in  a  house  to  which 
was  attached  a  garden.  One  sacrament  Smiday  the  ser¬ 
vant,  who  Avas  left  at  home  in  charge  of  the  houses 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  entertain  her  friends,  aj» 
her  master  and  mistress  Avere  not  likely  to  return  homo 
till  after  the  evening’s  service,  about  nine  o’<‘hM*k.  During 
the  day,  the  dog  accompanied  them  through  the  garden, 
and  indeed  every  ]dace  they  Avent,  in  the  most  attentiA’e 
manner,  and  seemed  Avell  ])leased.  In  the  eA'ening,  Avhen 
the  time  arriA'ed  that  the  party  meant  to  separate,  they 
]>roceeded  to  do  so,  but  the  dog,  the  instant  they  Avent  t<> 
the  door,  interposed,  Jind  jdacing  himself  before  it,  woubi 
not  alloAV  one  of  them  to  touch  the  handle.  On  their 
persisting  and  att<*mpting  to  use  fcu’ce,  he  became  furious  ; 
and  in  a  menacing  manner  droA'e  them  hack  to  the  kitchen  ; 
Avhere  he  ke]>t  them  until  the  arriA'al  of  3Ir  and  31  ri# 
Simpson,  aaJio  Avere  surprised  to  find  the  party  .at  so  late 
.an  hour,  and  more  so  to  see  the  dog  standing  sentinel 
OA^er  them.  Peing  thus  detected,  the  serA^ant  acknoAV- 
ledged  the  Avhole  circumstances,  and  her  friends  Avere  al- 
b»Aved  to  depart,  after  being  admonished  by  the  Avorthy 
diA'ine  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  <»f  the  Sabhath.  They 
could  not  but  consi(b*r  the  dog  .as  instrumental  in  the 
hand  of  ProAudence  to  ])oint  out  the  iun>ropriety  of  spend¬ 
ing  this  holy  day  in  feasting  rather  than  in  the  duties  of 
religion.” — I’p.  227-8. 

A  circumst.ance,  indicatiA^eof  thcs,ag.acity  of  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog,  has  come  under  our  oAvn  observaition,  Avhich  is 
])erh,aps  AAa>rth  stating: — In  his  early  youth,  the  dog  to 
AAdiich  Ave  allude  h.ad  been  allied  Hector,  but  passing  into 
the  possession  of  a  new  m.aster,  he  Avas  re-baptised  Nero. 
He  soon  got  not  only  reconciled  to  his  neAV  name,  but  much 
fonder  of  it  than  his  old  one,  seeing  that  his  master  prefer¬ 
red  it ;  and  Avhat  Ave  consider  remarkable,  is,  th.at  when 
any  one,  either  through  mistake  or  ignorance,  still  calb*(l 
him  Hector,  he  neA'er  failed  to  testify  his  displeasure  by 
groAA'ling,  and  sometimes  even  by  more  active  measures.  It 
Avas  plain  that  he  did  not  Jigree  Avith  Shakspeare  in  think¬ 
ing  there  Av^as  no  Aailue  in  a  name. 

3Ve  subjoin  three  miscellaneims  anecdotes,  which  are  cu¬ 
rious,  though  not  more  so  than  many  others  Ave  are  obliged 
to  omit  ; 

A  DRAMATIC  POODLE. 

‘‘  Aly  friend  Robert  Wilkie,  Ksij.  of  li.adythorn,  in 
the  countA  of  Ncwthumberland,  had  a  black  Pooille,  Avhich 
he  had  instructed  to  g<»  through  the  agonies  of  dying  in  a 
A’cry  correi't  manner.  When  he  Avas  ordered  to  die,  he 
AV'ould  tumble  over  on  one  side,  and  then  stretch  himself 
out,  and  move  his  hind  legs  in  such  a  Avay  as  expressed 
that  he  Avais  in  great  pain  ;  first  slowly,  and  afterwards 
Aa*ry  quick  ;  and  after  a  fcAV  convulsive  throbs,  indicated 
by  putting  his  hea<l  and  wlude  body  in  motion,  he  Avould 
stretch  out  all  his  limbs  ami  cease  to  moA’e,  its  if  he  had 
expired,  lying  on  his  back,  Avith  his  legs  turned  U()wards. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  motionless  till  he  had  his 
master’s  commands  to  get  up.” — P.  218. 

A  PC  ZZ  LI  NO  DILEMMA. 

“  There  Avas  a  Prench  <log  which  was  taught  by  his 
master  to  execute  A’arioiis  commissions,  and,  among  others, 
to  fetch  him  victuals  from  the  traitaurs  in  a  basket.  One 
eA’ening,  Avhen  the  dog  wits  returning  to  his  master  thus 
furnished,  tAVo  other  dogs,  attract«*d  by  the  saA’oiiry  smell 
of  the  pvtits  jmtvH  that  this  neiv  messenger  AA’as  caiTying, 
determined  to  attac’k  him.  The  dog  juit  his  basket  on  the 
ground,  and  set  himself  courageously  against  the  first  that 
adA’anced  ;  but  Avhile  he  w.as  engaged  Avith  the  one  assail¬ 
ant,  the  other  ran  to  the  flasket,  and  began  to  help  him¬ 
self.  At  length,  seeing  that  there  Avas  no  chance  of  beat¬ 
ing  both  the  dogs,  and  saving  hh  inaster’a  dlimcr,  he 
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threw  himself  between  his  two  opponents,  and,  without 
further  ceremony,  quickly  dispatched  the  petits  pates  him¬ 
self,  and  then  returned  to  his  owner  with  the  empty 
basket.” — P.  472. 

THE  player’s  wig. 

INIr  C.  Iluj^hes,  a  son  of  Thespis,  had  a  wig  which 
generally  hung  on  a  peg  in  one  of  his  rooms.  He  one 
day  lent  the  said  article  to  a  brother  player,  and  some 
time  after  called  on  him.  Mr  Hughes  had  his  dog  with 
him,  and  the  other  happened  to  have  the  horrow'ed  wig 
on  his  head.  The  actor  staid  a  little  while  with  his 
friend,  but,  when  he  left  him,  the  dog  remained  behind. 
For  some  time  he  stood  looking  the  player  full  in  the  face, 
then,  making  a  sudden  spring,  leaped  on  his  shoulders, 
seized  the  wig,  and  ran  off  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could  ; 
and,  when  he  reached  home,  he  endeavouj’ed,  by  jumping, 
to  hang  it  up  in  its  usual  place. 

“  The  same  dog  was  one  afternoon  passing  through  a 
field  in  the  skirts  of  Dartmouth,  where  a  washerwoman 
had  hung  out  her  linen  to  dry.  He  stopped  and  surveyed 
one  particular  shirt  with  attention,  then  seizing  it,  he 
dragged  it  away  through  the  diii;  to  his  master,  whose 
property  it  proved  to  1m*.” — P.  476. 

.  The  aj>pendix  is  not  the  least,  and  the  wood-cuts  certain¬ 
ly  not  the  most,  valuable  part  of  this  work.  We  recommend 
it  heartily  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  an  animal, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Lord  BjTon,  “  possesses  beauty 
without  vanity— strength  without  insolence— courage  with¬ 
out  ferocity— and  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices.” 


SermnnJi,  hp  the  late  Ilev,  John  Campbell,  Z).  7Z. ,  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Kdinhurgh  ;  with 
(in  Appendix,  containinij  some  Minor  Theological  Pieces, 
To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Sermon  preached  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lorimer, 
J^L.  1).,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Haddington.  Ldiii- 
burgh,  Waugh  and  limes.  8vo.  1829. 

While  the  volume  before  us,  as  being  a  memorial  of  a 
truly  g<M)d  man,  and  a  most  zealous  minister,  will  be 
duly  aj>preciated  by  those  connected  with  the  congre¬ 
gation  over  which  l)r  C’ampbell  presided,  as  well  as  by 
his  numerous  friends  in  the  church,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  [well  worthy  of  a  serious  perusal,  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  elucidation  of  Christian  truth.  The 
Sermons,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  Dr  Campbell’s  re¬ 
putation  as  a  ]»reacher  and  theologian,  are  faithful,  ear¬ 
nest,  and  affectionate  discourses  on  the  Gospel ;  and  as 
such,  written  with  all  that  wjirmth  of  feeling  and  ge¬ 
nuine  devotion  which  characterized  their  venerable  au¬ 
thor.  Though  this  is  a  XMisthumons  publication,  and  con¬ 
tains  only  two  sermons  by  Dr  Campbell  which  were 
ever  before  ]»rinted,  one  of  which  is  the  tenth,  entitled 
The  Acclamation  of  the  Redeemed,”  a  truly  admi¬ 
rable  discoui*se,  (preached  in  lamdon  in  1808,  before  the 
I^ondon  Missionary  Society,)  Dr  Lorimer,  neverthe¬ 
less,  informs  us,  that,  posthumous  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  labour  nnder  all  the  disiid vantages  which  usually  at¬ 
tend  writings  of  this  description,  as  the  author  had,  for 
some  time  before  his  death,  intended  to  publish  them, 
and  they  were  fairly  written  out  for  this  ]uir|K)se.  The 
volume  will  recall  to  the  recollection  of  many  the  in- 
Btructions  and  the  admonitions  they  were  wont  to  hear 
from  its  A'enerable  auth(»r ;  while  it  will  edify  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  all  in  the  dindrines  of  the  (Jospid. 

'I'he  Sermons  are  eleven  in  numlM»r.  1.  The  ('hrist- 
ian’s  Confidence.  2.  I’he  Christian’s  preparation  for 
Duty  and  Trial.  3,  Gmi  the  Portion  of  his  Peo]de.  4. 
The  Way  of  obtaining  IVace  with  (?od.  5.  ('hihlren 

eiiC4Uirage<l  to  come  to  Jesus.  6.  The  Gos])el  ])reached 
to  the  P<M»r.  7.  The  Faithful  Minister’s  (’haracter  and 
Reward.  8.  Jesus  C'hrist  the  First  and  the  Last.  9. 
•CJirist  having  the  Keys  of  Hell  and  of  Death.  1(1.  I'he 
A cdamutiou  of- the  Redeemed.  11.  The  future  Bless¬ 


edness  of  the  Christian.  To  these  is  added  an  Appen* 
dix,  containing  some  theological  tracts  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  found  among  Dr  Campbell’s  papers. 

Dr  Campbell,  like  his  colleague.  Dr  Davidson,  who 
died  a  very  short  time  before  him,  was  a  theologian  and 
a  ]»reacher  of  a  somewhat  antiquated,  but  highly  respect¬ 
able  school.  His  life  was  pious,  unostentatious,  and  se¬ 
rene, — passed  in  virtue  and  benevolence  ;  his  death  was 
peaceful  and  atfecting.  From  a  note  furnished  by  his 
friend  Dr  Lorimer,  the  excellent  and  able  editor  of  these 
Sermons,  we  obtain  the  following  simple  particulars. 
Dr  Campbell  “  was  born  May  24,  1758,  at  Glasgow, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  that  city  ;  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  August  1781  ;  ordained  minister  of 
Kippen,  May  8,  1783;  translated  to  Edinburgh,  Octo¬ 
ber  1805  ;  apxMunted  secretary  of  the  Society  for  projia- 
gating  Christian  Knowledge,  January  1806  ;  chosen  mo¬ 
derator  of  the  General  Assembly,  May  1818  ;  died  Au¬ 
gust  30,  1828,” — thus  having  obtained  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  life  of  jiiety  and  peace. 

Dr  Lorimer  of  Haddington  performed  the  last  tribute 
to  his  departed  friend,  by  pre.'iching  his  funeral  sermon 
in  the  lidlxMith  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1828,  being  the  Sunday  after  Dr  Campbell’s  in¬ 
terment.  This  sermon,  which  is  entitled  “  Christ’s  Do¬ 
minion  over  Death  and  the  Invisible  World,”  begins  the 
volume,  and  has  been  inserted  by  particular  recjuest.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  select  a  few 
passages  from  it.  Dr  Lorimer  is  well  known  as  an  able, 
eloquent,  and  indefatigable  minister,  and  his  name  is 
honourably  connected  with  every  humane  and  generous 
institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington,  pointing  him 
out  as  the  enlightened  friend  of  science  and  education. 
His  diligent  and  faithful  editorship  of  the  volume  of  Ser¬ 
mons  now  before  us,  entitles  him  to  much  praise  ;  and 
Dr  Campbell’s  Iriends  will  ill  acquit  themselves,  and 
will  be  considered  wanting  in  respect  for  the  memory  of 
their  late  venerable  minister,  if  these  Sermons  do  not  soon 
see  a  second  edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  PAINS  AND  TOILS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

Dg  the  Editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier,  and  of  the  Poeinj 

of  Milton's  Prose, 

Independently  of  the  labour  requisite  to  supply  the 
staple  materiel  of  genius  or  learning,  the  craft  of  author¬ 
ship  would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  so  easy  of  practice  as 
is  generally  imagined.  Almost  all  our  works,  whether 
of  knowledge  or  of  fancy,  have  been  the  pivuluct  of  much 
intellectual  exertion  and  study,  or,  as  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  poet, 

“  The  well-ripened  fruits  of  wise  delay.** 

Pope  published  nothing  until  it  had  been  a  year  or  two 
beside  him,  and  even  then  his  printers’  sheets  were  full 
of  alterations ;  and,  on  one  (M*casion,  Dodsley,  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  thought  it  better  to  reprint  the  whole  than  atteinjd 
the  necessary  corrections.  Goldsmith  considered  four 
lines  a-day  good  work,  and  was  seven  years  in  beating 
out  the  pure  gold  of  the  Deserted  Village.  Hume  wrote 
his  delightful  history  on  a  sofa,  (not  much  of  a  task”  to 
him,)  but  he  went  on  silently  correcting  every  edition 
till  his  death.  Robertson  used  to  write  out  his  sentenc«*8 
on  small  slips  of  pa]>er,  and,  .after  rounding  and  ]M)lishing 
them  to  his  satisfaction,  he  entered  them  in  a  book,  which, 

I  in  its  turn,  underwent  considerable  revision.  Burke  laid 
all  his  principal  works  printed  two  or  three  tiim's  at  a 
private  press  before  submitting  them  to  his  ]niblisln‘r. 
Akenside  and  Gray  were  indefatigable  correcdors,  labour¬ 
ing  every  line  ;  and  so  was  our  more  pndix  and  imagi¬ 
native  ]M)et,  Thomson.  I  have  compared  the  first  edition 
oi'  the  Seasons  with  the  last  corrected  <me,  and  am  able 
to  state,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  ]»iige  which  d<M»s  not  bear 
j  evidence  of  his  ta^jte  and  industry.  Johnson  thinks 
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thev  lost  much  of  their  raciness  under  this  severe  rei>;i- 
incn,  but  they  Avere  much  improved  in  fancy  and  deli- 
racv.  'i'he  episode  of  IMusidora,  tlie  “  solemnly-ridicu- 
Imis  bathing  scene,”  as  Campbell  justly  describes  it,  was 
almost  entirely  re-written,  the  poet  havinj?  ori^dnally 
])eophMl  the  “refreshiiii^  stream”  with  three  inamoratos. 
Two  of  our  most  ambitious  autluu’s,  Jolinson  and  Gib¬ 
bon,  were  the  least  laborious  in  arranging  their  thoughts 
for  the  press.  Gibbon  sent  the  first  and  only  manuscript 
of  bis  stupendous  Avork  to  his  printer  ;  and  Johnson’s 
hi‘di-sounding  sentences,  Avhich  rise  and  fall  like  jin  JEo- 
liau  harp  or  cathedral  organ,  AA^ere  AAT*itten  almost  Avith- 
out  an  effort.  Both,  h(»wever,  liA^d  and  moAed,  as  it 
Avere,  In  the  Avorld  of  letters,  thinking  or  caring  of  little 

^^Ise, _ one  in  the  heart  of  busy  London,  Avhich  he  dearly 

loved,  and  the  other  in  his  silent  retreat  at  Lausjinne. 
Dryden  Avu’ote  hurriedly,  to  provide  hw  the  day  that  aa^-is 
passing  over  him,  and,  conse([uently,  had  little  time  for 
correction ;  but  his  Absalom  and  Achitoidiel,  and  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  Hind  and  J^anther,  must  have 
been  fostered  Avith  parental  care.  St  l^ierre  co]>ied  his 
Paul  and  Virginia  nine  times,  that  he  might  render  it  the 
more  perfect.  Rousseau  exhibiti'd  the  utmost  coxcombry 
of  affection  for  his  long-cherished  productions.  The  ama¬ 
tory  epistles,  in  his  iicav  Ileloise,  he  AAU’ote  on  fifie  gilt- 
edged  card  paper,  and,  having  hdded,  addressed,  and  sealed 
them,  he  opened  and  read  them  in  his  s{ditary  AA^‘llks  in 
the  Avoods  of  fair  Clarens,  Avitb  the  mingled  enthusiasm 
of  an  author  and  loAd*.  (Wilkie  and  his  models — the 
“  timmer  mannies,”  jis  an  Aberdeenshire  virtuoso  styled 
them — are  nothing  to  this.)  Sheridan  AAatched  long  and 
anxiously  for  a  good  thought,  and,  Avlieu  it  did  come,  he 
Avas  careful  to  attire  it  suitably,  and  to  re\A'ard  it  with  a 
glass  or  tAvm  of  Avine.  Burns  composed  in  the  open  air, 
— the  sunnier  the  better  ;  but  he  laboured  hard,  and 
with  almost  unerring  taste  artd  judgment,  in  correcting 
Ins  pieces.  Ilis  care  of  them  did  itot  cease  Avith  publi¬ 
cation.  I  haA'e  seen  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  Avith  the  blanks  filled  ii]),  and  numerous  altera¬ 
tions  made,  in  the  poet’s  handAAU’iting  :  one  instance,  not 
the  most  delicate,  but  perhaps  the  most  amusing  and  ( lia- 
racteristic,  Avdll  suffice.  After  describing  the  g^amlads  of 
bis  “  Twa  Hogs,”  their  historian  described  their  sitting 
down  in  coarse  and  rustic-  t(Tms.  This,  of  course,  did 
not  suit  the  ]K)et’s  Edinburgh  patrons,  and  he  altered  it 

to  the  foUoAvdng  : 

Till  tired  at  last  and  doncer  grown. 

Upon  a  knowe  they  set  them  down.” 

Still  this  did  not  ])lease  his  fancy  ;  he  tried  again,  and 
hit  it  off  ill  the  simple,  perfect  form  in  Avhich  it  now 
stands, — 

**  Until  wi’  daffin  weary  grown. 

Upon  a  knowe  they  set  them  down.” 

Imrd  Byron  Avas  a  rapid  composer,  but  made  abundant 
use  of  the  pruning  knife.  On  returning  one  of  his  ]>roof- 
slnM*ts  from  Italy,  he  once  exjiressed  himself  undecided 
about  a  single  Avord,  for  Avhich  he  avIsIkmI  to  substitute 
another,  and  requested  3Ir  IMuiTay  to  refer  it  to  the  late 
veteran  editor  of  the  (iuart<*rly.  This  at  onc(*  illustrates 
uiy  argument,  and  marks  the  literary  condescension  of 
the  nolde  bard.  Sir  Wiiltm*  Scott  has  just  evinced  his 
love  of  literary  labour,  by  undertaking  the  r(*vision  of  the 
Avhole  WuA’erley  NoA’els — a  goodly  fieightag(‘  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  A'olumes  !  The  A\"orks  of  Wordswoi’th,  Southey, 
Poleridgp,  and  Moore,  and  the  occasional  A'Jiriations  in 
their  dilferent  editions,  mark  tlieir  hne  of  re-toncliing. 
fbe  Laiireat  is  indeed  unweariable,  after  his  kind — a 
true  author  of  the  old  school.  The  bright  thoughts  of 
t  ainpbell,  AA'bicb  sparkle  like  polished  lances,  AAaTe  manu¬ 
factured  with  almost  e(jual  care  :  be  is  tin*  Pojm*  of  mo¬ 
dern  bards.  Ills  corrections  are  genenilly  decided  im¬ 
provements  ;  but  in  one  instanee  In*  failed  lamentably. 
Hie  noble  p(*roration  of  Lochiel  is  familiar  to  all  :  — 

“  Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

^V  ith  his  bark  to  the  fiehl,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ; 

And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  hiavcnfroin  tlie  death*  bed  of  fame.” 


In  the  quarto  edition  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Avhen  the 
]M>et  collected  and  reprinted  his  minor  pieces,  this  lofty 
sentiment  is  thus  stultified  : — 

“Shall  victor  exult  in  the  battle’s  acclaim. 

Or  look  to  yon  heaven  from  the  death* bed  of  fame.” 

The  original  passage,  hoAA’^ever,  Avas  Avisely  restored  in  tlie 
subsequent  editions. 

Allan  Cunningham  unfortunately  corrects  but  little  ; 
his  gay  and  gorgeous  genius  requires  the  curb  of  pru¬ 
dence,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  his  imitations  of  the  elder 
lyrics,  Avhich  are  perfect  centos  of  Scottish  feeling  and 
poesy.  I  see,  by  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  that 
the  Ettrick  She]du*rd  is  disposed  to  place  the  credit  of 
the  “  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  GalloAvay  Song  ”  to  the 
genius  of  Allan  ;  and  he  is  right.  Their  publication,  as 
“  Remains,”  may  haA’e  been  “  a  fraud,”  (as  IVIr  Jefirey 
terms  it,)  hut  so  AA^as  the  (.’astle  of  Otranto — so  Avere  the 
strains  of  Cliatterton — the  “  Vision”  of  Allan  Ramsay — 
the  sentimental  juTfaces  of  the  Man  of  Feeling — and  a 
thousand  other  productions.  The  origin  of  the  Remains 
AA'as  as  follows  : — When  a  A^ery  young  man,  Mr  Cun- 
ninglham,  by  the  side  of  his  father’s  fire  in  the  Avinter 
oA’enings,  Avrote  some  of  the  sAA^eetest  of  his  Scottish  songs. 
These  were  shoAA’ii  to  Cromek,  Avheu  in  Dumfries,  l.y  a 
relatiA'e  ol  the  bard  ;  but  they  found  no  faA'oiir  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  collector  of  “  relics.” — “  Could  the  young  man,’* 
said  he,  “  but  assist  me  in  procuring  some  of  the  fnig- 
ments  of  ancient  song,  Avitli  Avhich  the  countiy  abounds, 
be  AA'ould  be  much  better  em]doyed.”  Upon  this  hint 
Allan  spake.  He  soon  siipjdied  him  Avith  abundance  of 
lyrical  aiiti({ues,  Avdiich  seemed  to  be  more  common  in  the 
A'ale  of  Nith,  than  Avere  cA^er  relics  of  our  Lady  of  I^cu’etto 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Rope.  The  unconscious  Cockney 
ado]>ted  the  Avhole  as  genuine,  and,  Avith  the  help  of  their 
author,  manufactured  the  A'olume  Avhich  occasioned  some 
surprise  and  conjecture  among  the  lov’ers  of  Scottish  song 
and  anticpiities.  This  is  the  head  ami  front  of  Mr  C’nn- 
ningham’s  olh‘nding  ;  and  there  are  few  authors,  av'c  sus- 
p(M‘t,  Avho  Avoiild  object  to  being  placed  iu  the  confession- 
jil,  if  they  had  no  heavier  sins  to  acknowledge  or  to  atone 
for. 

The  ahoA'c  are  hut  a  fcAV  instances  of  authors’  cares — 
the  disjecta  membra  of  literary  history.  Of  many  illus¬ 
trious  men,  Ave  have  fcAV  memorials.  Shakspeare  Avas  in 
all  things  a  “  chartered  libertine,”  and  could  not  have 
la'cn  a  very  laixu’ious  corrector.  His  free  genius  must 
IiaA'e  disdained  the  n*straints  of  study,  and  the  unities  of 
lime  and  j>I}ic(»,  as  mncli  as  his  oavii  beautiful,  inimitable 
Ariel  Avould  have  scorned  the  fetters  of  this  mortal  ccfil. 
IMilton — the  “  old  man  eloquent” — the  ]K)et  of  I’aradise 
J^ost  and  Regained — avus  “  sIoav  to  choose,”  and  sedu¬ 
lous  to  AV'rite  for  immortality  ;  but  his  great  mind,  like 
the  famous  jiool  of  NorAvay,  embraced  at  once  the  mightiest 
and  the  minutest  things,  and  his  thoughts  disdained  to 
appear  in  an  imperfec  t  shape.  “  What  Avas  AAuitten — 
Avas  AVTitten” — jind  Avas  inca])able  of  improvement.  Of 
his  gifted  contem]M)rary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  few  records  have 
survived  th;it  “  great  storm,  Avliicdi  diished  the  vessel  of 
the  chundi  and  state  all  in  pie<*es.”  When  prescribing 
rules  for  the  employment  of  their  time  in  the  morning, 
he.  does  not  fail  to  counsel  his  r«*aders  to  be  “  curious  to 
see  tlie  preparation  Avhic-h  the  sun  makes,  Avheii  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east and  we 
knoAv  that  he  Avas  zealous  to  present  “  a  rosary  or  cluqdet 
of  good  Avorks”  to  his  Maker  every  evening.  Su(!h  a  man 
would,  from  taste  and  genius,  be  careful  of  the  conce|i- 
tioiis  of  his  immortal  mind  :  all  that  was  tc*nder,  pious, 
Jind  true,  Avould  be  cherished  and  adorned,  while  the  baser 
alloy  of  human  passions  and  infirmities  would  be  expelled 
from  such  consecratc*d  ground.  CoAvper,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Avhose  character  have  been  spn‘ad  before  us  al¬ 
most  as  plainly  and  beautifully  «‘is  the  face  of  nature,  in 
composition  bad  only  to  transfer  bis  tlioiights  to  paper. 
He,  never  focg<4  the  man  in  the  p(M*l  :  he  does  not,  like 
Milton’s  sirens,  “  with  voluptuous  hope  dissolve,”  but  he 
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more  than  realizes  our  expectations,  and  he  bounds  them 
all  within  the  “  charmed  rini(”  of  virtue.  In  his  Let¬ 
ters,  as  in  those  of  other  authors,  we  may  sometimes  trace 
the  germ  of  his  finest  poetical  pictures, — 

As  yon  grey  lines  that  fret  the  east 
Are  messengers  of  day.*’ 

Who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  foreseen  the  splendour 
of  his  meridian  reputation  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  close  these  disjointed  notes.  How¬ 
ever  delightful  it  may  be  thus  to  string  them  together  in 
the  silence  and  sunshine  of  .a  Highland  glen,  every  nook 
and  crevice  of  which  is  now  instinct  with  life  and  beauty, 
they  will  h**  read  with  ditferent  feelings  in  the  saloons  of 
the  city  of  palaces.” 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  A  PARSONAGE. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY - CLERICAL  ORATORY. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  manse,  and  immediately  be¬ 
twixt  me  and  the  north-east  wind,  there  grew,  and  there 
still  grows,  a  small  clump  of  firs.  In  fact,  they  were 
rather  useful  than  ornamental,  as  they  were  all  of  the 
dull,  stupid,  leaden  S<otch  kind,  and  had  been  spared 
when  their  betters  fell  around  them,  on  the  same  principle 
that  some  of  us  have  attained  to  manhood.  The  crows, 
however,  found  them  convenient  for  nest-huilding.  So 
soon  as  the  snowdrop  thrust  its  snowy  point  through 
the  softening  soil,  there  they  were,  morning  and  evening, 
hard  at  work,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  croaking, 
fighting,  and  choakiiig.  In  these  crows,  however,  and 
their  yearly  labours,  my  feelings  were  interested.  They 
came  crareering,  on  the  retiring  bhists  of  winter,  black 
and  dark  as  the  departing  clouds,  lively  and  cheerful  as 
the  returning  brightness  of  heaven.  And  then  I  could 
not  avoid  associating  their  advent  with  other  convoca¬ 
tions,  and  other  contested  labours.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  w^edded,  as  it 
IS,  to  the  freshness  and  the  splendour  of  confirmed 
spring.  When  I  saw  the  glossy  blackness  of  their  ha¬ 
bits,  the  wayward  sagacity  of  their  aspects,  and  listened 
to  their  notes  of  friendship,  contest,  debate,  and  war,  I 
immediately  bethought  me  of  the  right  reverends,  and 
right  honourables,  right  and  left  of  the  throne. 

Such  had  been  my  thoughts,  when  a  few  years  ago  I 
packed  up  my  trunk  with  the  regular  allowance  of  ne¬ 
cessaries,  for  my  Generjil  Assembly  expedition.  It  \v.as 
but  a  spring  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  stage¬ 
coach,  a  careful  wrapping  of  the  neck,  and  buttoning  of 
the  coat,  till  I  found  mysidf  rumbled  and  boated  into 
Princes  street.  By  this  time  the  Assembly  had  met,  and 
a  number  of  the  shar])-set  lads  were  <lown  from  the 
mountains,  and  up  from  the  glens,  glossy  as  the  even¬ 
ing  cloud,  g(M>d-humoured  as  the  season  itself,  and  o]>en- 
hearted,  fisted,  and  mouthed,  as  old  recollections  and  un¬ 
expected  recognisances  could  make  them.  At  every  cor¬ 
ner  I  met  and  recognise<l  some  friend  of  the  olden  time, 
and  mutual  exchanges  of  good-will  were  made  on  both 
sides.  The  fatness  of  the  once  thin  man,  and  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  once  fat  man, — the  wig,  Avhere  wdgs  were  for¬ 
merly  unkinnvn, — the  single  tuft  in  the  Avilderness  of 
baldness,  where  hair  once  fiourished  bushy  and  bristly; 
— idl  these,  and  similar  circumstances,  called  forth,  and  do 
constantly,  on  similar  occasions,  call  forth,  a  great  deal 
of  half-jo<*ular,  half-mournful  chat.  And  there  are  the 
clubs  to  attend.  I  do  not  mean  th<»se  ]>oliti(*al  conve¬ 
nings  Avhere  Assembly  business  is  discussed  ere  it  be  de¬ 
bated  ;  but  the  clubs  I  speak  of  are  very  inn(N*ent  ainl 
pleasant  meetings  of  <dd  college  a<‘(|uaintances,  who  draw 
U|Mni  past  reminiscences,  as  the  pnxligal  does  upon  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  treasures  of  his  sires  ;  who,  in  one  evening  of  j 
rencAved  friendshi])s  ainl  tremendous  excitement,  live  over  | 
the  intermediate  hap]>in<‘ss  of  tAA'enty  years. 

Last  of  all  conies  the  Monday’s,  the  Tuesday’s,  and  the 
Wednesilay’s  debat.*.  “  'The  combat  thickens — on,  ye  j 
brave  !**— and  happy  he  Avhose  voice  is  of  that  firm  com-  j 
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manding  [tone  to  secure  a  hearing,  otherAvdse  there  are 
mouths  and  lungs  strong  and  large  enough  to  convert  his 
incipient  efforts  into  the  chirpings  of  the  Robin  during 
the  passing  of  a  mail  coach.  The  subject  is  an  old  and 
a  tough  one — nothing  less  than  the  “  IMurality  question.” 
Doctor  Tough  is  moav  on  his  legs,  and  eA’en  the  darkness 
of  his  eye  becomes  meaning,  mixed  Avith  threat,  humour, 
dying  into  sarcasm.  Arguments,  lambent  Avith  illustnv- 
tion,  are  mixing  and  mingling  like  the  merry  dancers  in 
the  tempestuous  north.  Anon,  his  eye  is  brightened  and 
his  broAV  lighted  ; — he  has  trode  upon  the  dragon,  and, 
Avith  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  he  flourishes  aloft  his  defi¬ 
ance  ;  and  bold  is  he,  and  fearless,  AAdio  dares  to  accept  of 
it.  Snell,  cutting,  unsparing,  reckless,  cruel,  he  moAcs 
like  an  ancient  scythe-armed  chariot, — his  very  tread  is 
terror — his  eA’ery  adA'ance  is  de.ath  ; — there  is  a  breadth 
in  his  deA’astation,  an  extension  in  the  zone  of  his  OA^er- 
throAV,  Avhich  occasions  «*i  fearful  recoil  Ui  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  “  I^onge  fuge  !”  is  the  AA^atcliAvord  ;  “  fVenum 
habet  in  cornu.”  The  A’ictory  is  his  ;  and  in  an  hour  of 
reckless  impetuosity  and  ungoverned  triumph,  he  may 
order  his  Auctims  to  immediate  execution.  After  a  three 
hours’  infliction,  he  sits  doAvn,  having  apparently  do\'e- 
tailed  every  argument,  and  hermetically  sealed  up  the 
mouth  of  opposition. 

But  it  is  not  so.  He  has  defied  armies, — hut  he  is 
challenged  to  single  combat — not  indeed  by  little  David, 
but  by  large  Saul  ; — not  by  a  commoner  in  the  ranks, 
but  by  the  king  himself  in  his  armour. 

The  A'oice  is,  for  a  time,  shrill,  tenor,  and  even  peepy  ; 
but  there  is  a  mouth,  and  a  face,  and  a  broAV  of  mighty 
compass  and  promise ;  the  tenor  is  suddenly,  and  eA  eii 
OA’er  the  accentuation  of  a  single  dissyllable,  exchanged  for 
the  bass, — the  rattle  of  the  kettle  is  exchanged  for  the  so¬ 
lemn  rebound  of  the  bass  drum, — the  AA^arp  of  sound  plays 
up  and  doAvn  ;  noAV  the  tenor  and  noAV  the  bass,  are  su- 
pereminent,  till  the  opponent’s  argument  is  so  loos(‘ned 
and  unraA^elled,  so  tAvisted  and  tAvined  into  opposite 
meanings  and  constructions,  th.at  even  Doctor  Tough  is 
at  a  loss  to  recognise  the  texture  of  his  oavii  Avorkmanship. 
To  mind,  all  things  are  possible  ;  and  here  is  mind  en¬ 
throned  on  memory,  a  giant  on  a  rock  bobbing  for  whale. 
A  se\’enty-four  gun-ship  does  not  move  more  unmovedly, 
and  Avith  greater  certainty,  OA^er  and  through  the  flood, 
than  Doctor  Driv’e  does  to  his  mighty,  luminous,  and  uii- 
ansAverable  conclusion. 

But  scarcely  has  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  received  the 
congratulation  of  his  friends  around  him,  Avhen  a  Avhisper 
is  felt  to  travel  Avith  a  saAvdng  severity,  from  left  to  right. 
The  Doctor  is  on  his  legs — that  is  he,  holding  Avith  one 
hand  by  the  railing  on  the  further  side  of  the  throne,  the 
other  hand  being  reserved  for  action — a<‘tion — action. 
With  this  hand  he  begins  his  speech — not  Avith  that  grace¬ 
ful  air  AA'ith  AV’hich  an  outstretched  palm  is  sometimes 
AA'aved  to  the  admiring  multitude — but  he  is  undoubtedly 
cutting  the  air  into  faggots,  upAvards  and  doAViiAvards— 
backAA^ards  and  forAV’ards — “  ])unctem  et  csesim,”  it  piisses. 
All  this  Avhile  Dr  Blast  is  silent ;  it  is  his  hand  that 
sj)eaks,  and  claims  for  the  tongue’s  Avork  the  indulgence 
of  a  hearing.  Silence  giA’es  AV^ay  to  sound, — sound  and 
hand  equally  at  A’ariance  Avith  taste  and  elegance ;  the 
demon  of  embaiTtOssinent  seems  to  IniA'e  fixed  his  <lis- 
figuring  cbiAA's  in  the  A’ery  front  of  his  oratory,  and  there 
is  cA'ery  chance  that  he  AV'ill  not  get  on.  But  the  AV'aters 
of  the  mountain  lake  haA'e  been  troubled,  and  lifted  in 
their  leAel  by  the  descent  of  the  aA’alanche  ;  and  their 
roar  and  impetuosity  is  iioav  in  the  gullet, — they  are 
struggling,  Avheeling,  hurling,  and  bursting  oiiAA’ard  ;  and 
so  soon  as  they  haA’<‘  oA’ertaken  the  extension  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  A’alley  beloAV,  they  AA’ill  caiTV  toAA^er  and  tree, 
hut  and  pabu'e,  before  them.  7'he  she])herd,  hoAvever, 
has  marked  their  ajiproach,  and  has  betaken  himself  to  his 
mountain  ;  and  the  very'  roar  of  their  ap]U’oach  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  tbe  siifety'  of  all.  Dr  Blast  is  now  in  bis  ele¬ 
ment.  He  (lives  and  plunges  in  the  flood  ;  the  triton  of 
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an  active-minded  and  nervous  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  times,  and  prepared  to  start  upon  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
course  with  spirit  and  with  principle.  How  would  it  do  to  put  the 
Review  under  commission,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  with  Ireland, 
and  other  places  difficult  to  manage  ? 

Thb  Anniversary.— of  a  Letter  from  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham, — “  The  Anniversary  will  be  published  in  monthly  portions  of 
forty  pages  each.  The  first  Number  appears  on  the  1st  of  July,  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  Plate,  and  accompanied  by  eighty  pages  of  other 
miscellaneous  matter,  whieh  will  be  superintended  by  Theodore 
Hooke.  My  part  (adds  Mr  Cunningham)  will,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month,  assume  the  form  of  a  volume  of  Poetry  and  Prose.” 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  Mr  Sillery,  whose  name  as  a 
young  poet  is  already  so  favourably  known  to  the  public,  has  nearly 
finished  a  new  Poem,  in  two  Books,  and  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
which  is  to  be  entitled  Eldred  of  Eiin,  or  the  Solitary.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  short  and  very  beautiful  extract  from  this 
Poem,  which  we  propose  laying  before  our  readers  next  Saturday. 

Mr  Alaric  Watts  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  the  Second  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Poetical  Album,  containing  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
fugitive  j>oetry  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fleming,  A.M.,  of  Neilston,  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  revising  a  new  edition  of  Pardoran’s  Collections 
concerning  the  Church  of  Scotland;  in  which  will  be  incorporated 
the  History,  Jurisdiction,  and  Forms  of  the  several  Church  Judi¬ 
catories,  together  with  the  civil  Decisions  relative  to  the  rights  and 
patrimony  of  the  established  church  and  her  clergy. 

The  rudiments  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  a 
course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
Marchese  di  Spineta,  are  about  to  be  published  in  Numbers,  (each 
Number  to  contain  one  Lecture,)  by  Mr  Murray,  of  London. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  an  Address,  in  which  they  present  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
trospect  of  the  progress  of  their  labours,  which  seems  to  augur  well 
for  the  future.  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  (in  which 
the  Society  is  interested)  is  also  proceeding  prosperously  ;  11,000  co¬ 
pies  having  been  already  sold  of  the  first  volume,  and  9000  of  the 
second. 

A  circumstantial  account  of  persons  remarkable  for  their  Health 
and  Longevity,  by  a  Physician,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

We  understand,  that  among  other  new  works,  Mr  Colburn  will 
speedily  publish,— The  Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  Narrative  of  the 
War  in  Germany  and  France  in  181.3  and  1811, — Geraldine  of  Des¬ 
mond,  an  Historical  Romance, — The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Lady  Morgan, — Stories  of  Waterloo,  in  three  volumes, 
— The  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick  with  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  persons  of  his  times,— Memoirs  of  the  Bedouins,  with  a  history 
of  the  Wahabis  of  Arabia,  from  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  late 
celebrated  John  Lewes  Burckhardt, — The  History  of  Modern  Greece, 
by  James  Emmerson, — Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  by  a  Lady,— Recollections  of  the  East,  by  John  Came,  Esq. 
author  of  Letters  from  the  East, — Random  Records,  by  George  Col- 
man,  Esq. — Tales  of  my  Time,  by  the  author  of  Blue  Stocking 
Hall,— and  Stories  of  a  Bride. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Everett,  A.M.,  of  Oxford,  has  in  the  press  a  Jour¬ 
ney  through  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of  Sweden;  with  remarks 
on  the  Geology  of  the  country.  Statistical  Tables,  Meteorological 
Observations,  &c.  To  two  of  these  countries  Mr  Derwent  Conway’s 
recent  work  has  been  very  successful  in  directing  public  attention. 

The  second  Number  of  the  London  Review,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dkmco  White,  has  just  appeared.  The  following  are  its  contents : 
—Mineral  Waters — Records  of  History — Peru  and  the  Andes — Spa¬ 
nish  Poetry  and  Language — Juvenile  Library — Fa  hionablc  Novels 
— Mathematical  writers — Human  Physiology— War  with  Turkey — 
Game  Laws — French  Public  Charities — Bishop  Heber. 

The  True  Meaning  ok  W'ords.— In  the  twenty-ninth  edition 
of  “  Guy’s  English  Spelling-Book,”  just  published,  revised  and 
improved,  and  stated  in  the  Preface  to  be  “  the  result  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  talent,”  we  meet  with  the  following  definitions,  which  we  beg 
to  submit  to  tlie  serious  attention  of  our  philological  readers: 


WORD. 

guy’s  definition. 

Sink  .  . 

• 

.  to  faU  down  ! 

Complement 

• 

remainder. 

Heel  •  . 

• 

of  a  shoe. 

Incision 

• 

a  graft! 

Kill 

• 

to  murder! 

Limn 

• 

to  point. 

W'ear 

• 

to  put  on! 

W^dgh  . 

• 

IN  scales  ! 

Loin 

• 

OF  veal  ! ! 

Metre  . 

• 

pottry  !  ! 

Satire  • 

• 

poetry  !  ! 

Hhyine 

• 

poetry  !  ! 

Mr  Guy  must  surely  be  a  descendant  of  Guy  Faux,  for  he  seems, 
with  his  combination  of  talent,”  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  English  language. 

Portrait  OF  Sir  James  Moncrieff.— Mr  Walker  has  published 
a  mezzotinto  engraving  from  Watson  Gordon’s  fine  picture  of  this 
eminent  lawyer.  The  likeness  is  happily  preserved ;— indeed,  the 
print  almost  strikes  us  as  more  like  than  the  painting.  With  regard 
to  the  manipulation,  it  possesses  all  that  delicacy  in  the  management 
of  light  ar.d  shade,  which  is  the  exclusive  province  of  mezzotinto; 
and  has  less  of  that  weakness  and  haziness,  which  is  the  inherent  de¬ 
fect  of  that  style  of  engraving,  than  any  works  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen  lately,  except  those  of  Martin.  Mr  Walker  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  hia  art.  Might  he  not  think  of  publishing  a  seri.s 
of  our  eminent  Edinburgh  cliaractcrs  ?  The  plate,  we  believe,  is 
private,  and  not  intended  to  come  into  the  print  shops. 

Haydon. — We  are  happy  to  understand  that  this  able  artist’s  most 
recent  picture  has  been  sold  for  five  hundred  guineas.  The  subject 
is  the  death  of  the  heir  of  Pharoah’s  throne, — his  “first-born,”— at  the 
passover,  and  the  agony  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  in  conse¬ 
quence.  (Exodus,  chap.  12.)  It  is  of  a  small  size  compared  with 
most  of  the  artist’s  preceding  works  of  this  class ;  but  it  is  said  to 
possess  many  striking  beauties. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — This  is  a  new  work,  to  l)e  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers,  each  numlier  to  contain  three  portraits  of  illus¬ 
trious  and  eminent  personages  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  ^hort 
Memoirs.  The  first  number  contains  Portraits  of  the  Duke  of  VVel- 
lington,  Byron,  and  the  Marquis  Camden.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
well  executed,  and  the  publication  will  be  a  valuable  one,  if  followed 
up  with  due  diligence. 

Theatrical  Go^^i/;.— Kean  has  had  a  dispute  with  the  Dublin 
manager,  Mr  Bunn,  who,  it  is  said,  has  refused  to  pay  him  his  stipu¬ 
lated  salary  of  L.50  pernight,  (a  most  disgracefully  large  sum,)  on  the 
odd  enough  plea,  that  Kean  performs  in  a  slovenly  manner.  This 
may  be  very  true ;  but  if  the  manager  made  a  foolish  bargain,  he 
must  abide  by  it.— Nothing  very  remarkable  is  taking  place  in  the 
London  Theatrical  world.  Charles  Kemble  is  caid  to  have  cleared 
L.6()0  by  his  benefit,  and  the  French  actor,  Laporte,  L.1500.  Du- 
crow  is  performing  more  equestrian  wonders  at  Astley’s.  “  His  ])er- 
formances,”says  a  critic  in  the  Court  Journal,  “  are  the  finest  things 
extant,  now  that  Kean  is  virtually  defunct,  and  Macready  asleep.”— 
Pritchard’s  benefit  here,  last  Monday,  was  quite  a  bumper.  Madame 
Caradori  renewed  her  engagement  for  three  nights  this  week ;  the 
houses,  however,  have  not  been  so  crowded  as  at  first.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  monotony  of  a  concert,  where  only  one  person  sings 
a  song  worth  hearing.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  according  to  a 
suggestion  made  in  our  last,  Madame  Caradori  is  to  appear  in  an  ope¬ 
ratic  character  this  evening,  having  undertaken  to  perform  Polly  in 
the  “  Beggar’s  Opera,” — an  arduous  task  for  a  foreigner,  but  vvhich, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  triumphantly  executed.— On  Monday,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Stanley  take  their  benefit.  Few  members  of  our  company  de¬ 
serve  better  of  the  pnblic; — Mrs  Stanley  is  a  highly  respectable 
actress  of  all  work ;  and,  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  humour,  mixed 
occasionally  with  a  fine  developement  of  the  stronger  passions,  her 
husband  is  unrivalled.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  do  not  speak 
of  benefits  indiscriminately ;  and  oui  words,  on  the  present  occasion, 
will  perhaps  have  the  more  weight. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

I\Iay  30 — June  5. 

Sat.  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  Sf  The  Sergeant* s  Wife. 

Mon.  The  Hero  of  the  North,  The  Slave, 

Tues.  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  a  Concert,  Pong  Wong,  ^  The  Threg 
Hunchbacks, 

Wed.  Paul  Pry,  Sf  Charles XII, 

Thurs.  George  Ileriot,  Free  and  Easy,  Sf  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 

Fri.  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  Sf  Rob  Roy, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  from  Derwent  Conway,  Esq.,  John  Malcolm, 
Esq.,  and  others,  together  with  a  very  interesting  unpublished  Poem, 
by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Authoress  of  the  “  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
burnie,”  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Several  poetical  pieces,  which  are  in  types,  are  unavoidably  post¬ 
poned. 

The  “Sonnet  to - ,”  by  “N.  C.”of  Glasgow,  shall  perhaps  have 

a  place  when  the  Editor  is  next  in  his  Slippers. — “  King  Edward’s 
Dream,”  though  not  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  is  too  long  for  our 
pages. — We  regret  we  cannot  give  a  place  to  the  lines  “  On  seeing  3 
Picture  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  nor  to  the  verses  of  “  Zella.” 

Specimen  copies  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Literary  Journal, 
boarded  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner,  may  now  be  seen  at  our 
Publishers’.  A  few  lemaiu  on  sale. 


